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BRITISH LABOR MESSAGE TO 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


O TELL how British workers here tried to conserve the health and 
T standards of living for the masses and at the same time do their full 

share for their country is the mission of the labor representatives sent 
to American workers by the British government. How well they succeeded 
in accomplishing these things at home is demonstrated by the fact that the 
government recognizes the labor movement as the agency through which 
agreements must be made as to all labor relations. Trade union standards 
are accepted as government standards, and labor union officials cooperate 
vith government representatives for defense of the nation. 

The labor commission is indicative of the sort of assistance the allies need. 

The imperative need of the entente allies is supplies—supplies for the 
armies and food for the civilian populations. The submarine campaign of 
the central allies has with deadly effectiveness been destroying the ships 
carrying supplies to Great Britain and France. The entrance of the United 
States into the war comes at a time of great need, when most of all there is 
need of our food and war supplies. 

In preparing the vast resources of our country so as to render most effec- 
tive assistance to our allies, the United States is confronted with all of the 
intricate problems of organizing so as to furnish things that are needed most 
in the shortest possible time. 

The problems that confront us at present are chiefly the problems of 
production. An essential element in production and one which is of para- 
mount importance is labor or the human side. It involves complicated prob- 
lems because human workers, while in one relation are agents of the processes 
of production, in another relation are the supreme ends for which production, 


civilization and the nation itself exist. 
(441) 
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It follows, then, that any provisions for Labor must be planned with 
infinite care in order that workers may render service and yet at the same 
time that wonderful thing called human life may be protected in its opportu- 
nities and its rights. Because workers are human beings all their relations, 
including industrial relations, must be organized in accord with that ideal 
which alone can maintain a morale that will result in effective cooperation 
and service. That guiding principle is justice. 

Because of the great importance of labor relationships to the government 
and to employers doing war work, the organized labor movement desired 
to take counsel with representatives of the organized labor movement of 
Great Britain, to learn from them their experiences, the principles that they 
could recommend and their mistakes in order that we might avoid unnecessary 
blunders. 

When it was announced that the British government would send to this 
country a war council of men most capable of giving advice to us in our hour 
of emergency and our common need, the President of the American Federation 
of Labor cabled to Premier Lloyd George asking him to send in the Commis- 
sion representatives of the workers of Great Britain. Lloyd George replied 
promptly, cordially agreeing to send representatives. The following were 
appointed to constitute the Commission: 


Right Hon. C. W. Bowerman, 
Privy Councillor and Member of British House of Commons, 
Secretary of British Trades Union Congress, 
Member Parliamentary Committee. 
Hon. James H. Thomas, 
Member of Parliament, 
General Secretary National Union of Railwaymen, Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
Joseph Davies, 
Member of the Secretariat of the Prime Minister. 
H. W. Garrod, 
Representing Labor Department of Ministry of Munitions. 


A cable was also sent to the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir George 
Foster, asking that the Canadian government send representatives. The 
following were appointed: 


Giddeon D. Robertson, 

Vice-President National Association of Railway Telegraphers. 
J. C. Waters, 

President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


A meeting of the Committee on Labor, Including Conservation and 
Welfare of Workers, of which President Gompers is chairman as a member of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, was arranged 
for May 15, in order that all members of this committee might have advantage 
of the knowledge, the experience and the advice of the representatives of the 
labor movements in those countries which have been for months engaged 
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in the war. The meeting was held in the American Federation of Labor 
Building. 

, The Committee on Labor consists of representatives of all elements that 
are in any way concerned in production and the problems of production. 
We can not meet the needs of the war unless there is understanding and 
cooperation between all those who have to do with production. The main 
object of the Committee on Labor is to bring about understanding and to 
enable those who must work together to talk over their common problems and 
to reach agreements. The work of war production is a national problem 
and demands patriotic cooperation from both employers and employes in 
support of the ideals of the republic. The ideals of the republic are high 
standards in opportunities of life and development. 

The fundamental principles on which the Committee on Labor has been 
working are the conservation of present standards and physical and spiritual 
well-being in order that we may not come out of the war with a nation broken 
in health, in spirit, and with self-respect undermined. 

The thoughts and the information presented to this committee by the 
representatives, especially of the labor movement of Great Britain, are of 
vital importance to all citizens of this country. The representatives of the 
Canadian labor movement explained that they had not been able to do the 
constructive work that had been accomplished in Great Britain and, there- 
fore, the addresses of the representatives of the British labor movement 
alone are published here for the benefit of the American labor movement. 
These stirring, inspiring addresses are full of meat for our careful consideration 
and for our guidance in taking up the tasks that are before us. 

The labor movement of the United States has yet to make its working 
agreement with the government and to secure guarantees that will protect 
workers in the performance of services to the nation. 


British Labor Movement Anti-War 


The labor movement of Great Britain is 
definitely anti-war. I do not believe there 
is in the whole world a labor movement 
so opposed to war in all its forms as the 
British labor movement. I do not disguise 


Address of Thomas 


Mr. James Thomas: Mr. President and 
friends. Were it not for the fact that it 
usually falls to my lot to introduce other 
speakers, I should be somewhat embar- 
rassed by the compliment that you have 


already paid me. But it is indeed a pleasure, 
as well as a privilege, that my colleagues 
and myself are here first at the invitation 
of Mr. Gompers and secondly by request of 
our own government. The primary object 
of our visit is not to instruct you how to do 
your work, not to tell you that we could do 
it much better, but rather, having gone 
through the experience of two and one-half 
years of war with all its misery and suffering, 
we may be able to say to you something of 
our mistakes whereby you may profit by 
those mistakes and the cause of the allies 
will therefore be strengthened. 


the fact that previous to the war I was a 
peace man. I looked upon war as hell let 
loose; I looked tpon war as appealing to the 
basest and worst in mankind and I hoped 
for the time, worked and prayed for the 
time, when the workers of the world would 
have made war impossible. But holding 
those beliefs and recognizing, as I have said 
before, the evils of war we were faced as a 
nation and we were faced as a movement 
with something that was even worse than 
war, and it was national dishonor. In the 
trade union movement we believe in col- 
lective bargaining. We believe that the in- 
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terest of the whole citizenship should de- 
mand mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween all sections of the people, and as a 
trade union leader, whenever I make an 
agreement on behalf of the men I always look 
upon it as a duty to myself and my organi- 
zation that I shall insist upon every em- 
ployer observing any’ agreement that we 
make. But, in insisting upon that, I also 
recognize that there can not be one standard 
of honors demanded by us from the other 
side without we are prepared to practice the 
same standard of honor ourselves. 

In other words, just as I believe it is a 
paramount duty on my part to insist upon 
an employer observing an agreement, so I 
insist that it is the duty of the men I repre- 
sent to be loyal and observe any agreement 
I make on their behalf. That I put to you 
as the basic principle of collective bargain- 
ing. 

Now, if that standard of honor is necessary 
in the ordinary affairs of life, if that stand- 
ard of honor is essential as between em- 
ployer and employe, I put it to you how 
much more important, how much more vital 
is it that at least that standard of honor 
should be observed between the nations of 
the world. ‘Therefore, when we as a nation 
have committed ourselves by treaty obli- 
gation to the protection of gallant little 
Belgium, we as a labor movement were 
brought face to face with this fact, that here 
is a discharging of the obligation that she is 
committed to, here is a nation prepared to 
fulfill all the promises she has made, and 
what can we as a trade union movement, be- 
lieving in that principle, do other than 
to say to the nation, ‘We will not only agree 
with you but we will support you in your 
action.”’ Because, friends, I put that clearly 
as against the assumption of those that one 
is to adopt the attitude of your country, 
right or wrong. Kings and nobles may make 
a mistake in political policy. Kings and 
nations may make a mistake in their forms 
of government, but neither kings nor gov- 
ernments have the right to involve a nation 
in a war unless it is a war that is to the 
advantage and the well-being of the people 
as a whole. 

+ In the South African war I had my own 
house wrecked. I was mobbed and hounded 
from pillar to post because I felt a mistake 
had been made by our people, and feeling 
that a mistake had been made I had the 


courage of my convictions to say so and do 
all I could to prevent it. Therefore, I regard 
that as rather showing that we did not 
approach this question in any jingo spirit, 
but we rather approached it from the stand- 
point of endeavoring to ascertain whether 
our country, in taking this step, was justi- 
fied, and if justified, what was our position. 
Therefore, the labor movement as a whol 
having decided to stand by the govern- 
ment, we were immediately brought up 
against the proposition of whether our sup- 
port meant merely lip service or really a 
genuine sacrifice. The mere making of 
speeches is a detail; the mere support of a 
government by a public declaration is value- 
less to that government unless it carries with 
it some practical sacrifice and a recom- 
mendation that you are prepared to do 
something to back your opinion. There- 
fore, the British trade union movement 
having first decided to support the war, 
immediately applied itself to the ways and 
means by which it could best-do it, and the 
first thing it did was to declare there should 
exist during the period of the war an indus- 
trial truce. That is to say, that with the 
war raging as it was, it would be madness 
and folly to have side by side with that war 
raging, an industrial war in our own country, 
and we entered into an agreement with the 
employers whereby they, on the one hand, 
agreed that they would not interfere with 
or reduce the conditions prevalent at the 
time, in return for which we, on the other 
hand, agreed that we should not attempt to 
set up any new standard conditions, and 
that truce was practically agreed to by the 
whole of the organized workers of Great 
Britain. 


War Profiteering 


But we very soon found out what, after 
all, is not peculiar to our country but what is 
peculiar to all countries, that there are people 
who were prepared to take advantage of ab- 
normal circumstances created by the war. 
Our navy—and here let me say that the 
United States itself owes a debt of gratitude 
to the gallantry of the British navy—has 
succeeded by courage and work, hard and 
arduous, of freeing the sea, but we found that 
there are people prepared to take advantage 
of the navy’s great work. We found our food 
prices soaring very, very high indeed. We 
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found within the first few months of the war 
an increase of something like 30 per cent in 
the cost of living. At this moment the 
government returns show that the increase is 
94 per cent above that of pre-war. 

Now we, as a labor people, would not 
have complained if this sacrifice was justi- 
fied by the circumstances created by the 
war, because, friends, do not make the mis- 
take of assuming that you can enter into 
this war simply as a technique. God knows 
you will have to make many, many sacri- 
fices if you are going to do useful service. 
Therefore, we could not expect things to go 
on as normal, but we did resent and we did 
complain, for we have felt that side by side 
with this increased cost of living there could 
be no justification for balance sheets 
of firms engaged on war work alone showing 
an increase of 200 per cent and 300 per cent 
above pre-war. We could not reconcile the 
fact that the soldier’s wife, without low 
separation allowance, struggling along and 
paying 2 cents and 3 cents more for a few 
pounds of bread with firms like Spillers and 
Bakers declaring a dividend of over 200 per 
cent more than they did in the year before. 
We felt the war was so important that if 
sacrifices were to be made, there must be 
sacrifices on the part of all and not on the 
part of a few. 

The result was that we immediately used 
our machinery and our power and our 
influence to draw public attention and the 
government attention for the control of 
these things. We asked the government to 
see that whilst men were called upon to give 
their life, it was not too much to expect other 
people to give up some of the luxuries that 
they were enjoying. Therefore, I am giving 
this illustration to show that consistent 
with our desire to make sacrifices ourselves, 
we naturally and jealously safeguarded the 
interest of our own people as well as the 
community by insisting that the sacrifice 
should not}{be one-sided, but should be 
made by all classes of the people. 


Sacrifices of the Workers 


The next difficulty with which we were 
faced was this: In the first eighteen months 
of the war over four millions of our men 
volunteered for the front—not conscripted, 
not compelled—but they left the workshop, 
the factory, the mine, the desk, business 
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and leisure and at the call of duty responded. 
The spirit of those men was a magnificent 
spirit. The spirit of those men showed the 
highest possible form of patriotism, but with 
four million men taken out of industry it 
was clearly evident that some change had 
to be made, with the result that the gov- 
ernment called into conference the trade 
union leaders and executives of every trade 
and industry, and said to them, “We 
are now faced with this problem, that 
women must go into industries in which 
previously they have been excluded. 
Women must go and bear some portion of 
this burden and we want you, as a labor and 
trade union movement, not only to agree to 
these changes but to render all the assist- 
ance you can to the women when they come 
in.” We said that so far as we are con- 
cerned we first want to be satisfied that there 
are no men out of work because clearly, 
friends, it would be absurd to agree to 
bring women into occupations in which they 
were not previously engaged and at the 
same time have men out of work and by that 
means efficiency be wasted. We were satis- 
fied that it was essential to bring women 
into industry, but in agreeing to that we 
first made a condition that wherever a 
woman was engaged in taking the place of a 
man, by a written agreement it was laid 
down that her presence would not prejudice 
or interfere with the right of a man to take 
his place when he came back from the 
fighting line. We felt that was an essential 
condition and one fair to our men who had 
so gallantly volunteered. 

Secondly, we felt it was a duty to those 
who had volunteered that they should not 
find, when they came back, that women’s 
labor had reduced the standard of their work. 
It was agreed that wherever women 
were employed doing the same work as 
men, they should be paid the same rate 
regardless of any sex, with the result that 
there is at this moment something like one 
million and a quarter women who were 
never previously engaged in industrial occu- 
pations, performing all kinds of manual work 
and doing it as well as men and at the same 
time the positions of the men are safeguarded, 
the conditions of the women are fair and 
equitable and they have the greatest con- 
solation of knowing that they are making a 
magnificent contribution to the great war 
that is now taking place. 











Lack of Munitions 


But, sir, other difficulties arose. For in- 
stance, it was very soon discovered that our 
men were not having a good chance; they 
were not having a fair chance. We Britishers 
never complain about being beaten in a fair 
fight. I do not think you Americans would 
complain about being beaten in a fair fight; 
but you, with us, I believe would complain 
if you were beaten and never had a fair 
chance. We found that our men were facing 
guns and high explosives at the front, with 
all the hell and the hammering that they 
were getting and never had a chance to get 
back. For months and months our young 
gallant men were like rats in a trap. They 
could not reply by guns or munitions; thou- 
sands of them being mowed down daily by 
all manner of hellish devices being used 
against them and they had no chance. 

At this date I might say I was always 
against reprisals because I do not think 
you can compete with Germany for bar- 
barism. Therefore, any form of reprisal 
would simply make it worse. But I happened 
to be at the battle of Hill 60 where the first 
gas was used and I saw after a two days’ 
battle, not hundreds, but thousands of our 
men—some I knew, brought out and laid 
on the ground with oxygen being pumped 
into them. The effect of the gas was that it 
formed a sort of lava around the lungs and 
strangled them. Men I spoke to knew 
they were going to die within a few hours, 
hundreds of them knew there was no 
possible opportunity, some of my own 
fellow-countrymen, some of my own fellow 
railroad men. Not from one man did 
I hear a solitary complaint that he was 
going to die, but I had many complaints 
that they had not had a fair deal. I imme- 
diately came back to our country and I said 
to the Prime Minister, ‘““These men must 
not be allowed to fight with one hand behind 
their backs; they must have a fair deal or 
you will break the morale of the best spirited 
men in the world.” 

Those incidents, friends, were all new and 
the result was when we found that there was 
such a shortage of munitions, the govern- 
ment immediately directed its attention to 
the providing of munitions. Some one asked 
us during some of our conferences here what 
was the real incentive that caused our men 
to make so many sacrifices. The answer is a 
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simple one, because they had their brothers, 
their sons, and their relatives being mutilated 
daily. They were getting letters from the 
front; they read of these things, and it 
brought it right home to them that they 
ought to do everything they could to help 
them. The government, therefore, said, ‘“‘Our 
difficulty with regard to munitions is this: 
that if every skilled man in the country was 
to work twenty-four hours per day, there 
would still be a shortage,’’ because not only 
at this period was the shortage for ourselves, 
but I do not think I am giving you any secret 
that for the first twelve months with the 
Russian army there were two men in the 
reserve and as the first Russian soldier -was 
mowed down the other rushed up to pick up 
the rifle or he could not be a belligerent. 
That was the condition of the Russian army 
with’ over two million reserves in the first 
nine months. 

Therefore, not only was our difficulty 
in supplying munitions to our own people, 
but supplying them to the other allies as 
well. The government said, as I have stated, 
if every skilled man was turned on to this 
job there would still be a shortage. The re- 
sult was that they called labor into con- 
ferences, as they did on every stage of all 
proceedings. The government, from the 
commencement, in every stage called into 
their conference organized labor and 
said to them, “We want you to agree to 
unskilled men and women being learned and 
trained for this work.” Our trades unions 
agreed, but they made this condition, that 
every privilege that they gave up was to be 
treated as a war privilege, and by a govern- 
ment guarantee all these privileges, all these 
rules, that were relaxed were to be restored 
immediately the war was over, with the 
result that again there was brought into the 
manufacture of munitions hundreds of 
thousands of men and women previously 
unskilled who were trained in various 
ways and gave assistance in the manufacture 
of what was hitherto skilled industry. 


Enrollment of Munitions Workers 


But that was not all. We found that there 
was a shortage of laborin one spot and a 
surpius in another, as you can quite under- 
stand. There may be, for instance, a surplus 
of labor in New York and in exactly the 
same trade there may be a shortage in Wash- 
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ington. Therefore, the point that we were 


faced with was this: If Washington wants a © 


given class of labor and there is no labor of 
that kind in Washington and there is plenty 
of that kind of labor in New York, how shall 
we get over the difficulty by transferring and 
being able to use that labor at New York 
in Washington? There was set up what was 
called an enrollment for munition volunteers, 
that is to say, that men and women—men 
especially—were asked to enroll as munition 
volunteers and they having enrolled agreed 
to allow the government to send them to 
any place or factory wherever their labor was 
required and they, on the other hand, had 
agreed to accept the position wherever it was. 

But you can quite conceive of this diffi- 
culty; supposing the wages in New York 
were higher than the wages in Washington? 
It would be hardly fair to ask the workers 
to come from New York and work at Wash- 
ington in their own trade at a less rate than 
they could get in New York. Therefore, by 
agreement it was arranged that whichever 
place was the highest, the man going to a 
particular district would carry with him the 
highest rate; that is to say, if the rate at 
New York was higher than the rate at Wash- 
ington, he would make the New York rate 
here. If, on the other hand, Washington 
was the highest and the man came from New 
York, he would receive the Washington rate 
if it happened to be higher than the other. 


Adjustments Necessary for Mobility of Labor 


But in addition there was naturally a 
domestic difficulty which would arise, 
namely, that the man would be leaving his 
family in New York. The government 
undertook to pay a subsistence allowance 
of seventeen shillings and six pence -per 
week to every man who had dependents, 
so that the wages he earned in the new 
place, as it were, would practically go to the 
maintenance of his family and the sub- 
sistence allowance practically kept him in the 
particular town where he was. By that 
means many thousands of volunteers were 
enrolled and that difficulty was gotten over. 
In addition, of course, the railroads were 
empowered to issue free passes to them so 
that either once a fortnight or once a 
month, as the case might be, they were 
given free traveling allowances to their homes. 
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Government Takes Over Railroads 


Incidentally I may say that the railroads 
are under state control. That was brought 
about for this reason, that there are fifty- 
one railroad companies in Great Britain. 
When war broke out, I may privately say, 
we were committed to France for the 
conveyance of an expeditionary force of 
one hundred and sixty thousand. The result 
was that when war broke out the one 
hundred and sixty thousand men, with all 
equipment of war had to be immediately 
transferred to the other side of the channel. 
Now, clearly, if the railroad companies 
issue a ticket to every soldier, and trans- 
portation for every force, every gun and so 
on there would be as many men and women 
engaged in the checking of what they were 
carrying as there would be in the carrying 
of them. In addition to that, between the 
fifty-one companies—they were probably 
coming from Scotland to Southampton— 
they would run over five different railroads 
and therefore a regular clearing house would 
be engaged on those five railways in ascer- 
taining what was the exact proportion due 
to each particular company, with the re- 
sult that there would be not only confusion 
and delay, but an obvious waste of labor 
which was vital at that stage. Therefore, 
the government immediately took over the 
railroads and the basis upon which they 
took them over was this: They said to them, 
“We will not quibble about what you are 
going to carry or what you will not, but 
whatever your profits were in 1914 we 
will guarantee you those same profits dur- 
ing the period of the war.” The result was 
that some of the companies, to my own 
personal knowledge, had to pay back to the 
treasury—not received from them—many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, because 
they had carried more traffic than they did 
in 1914, therefore, by the government deal 
the government had benefited. 

Now that is the system under which the 
railroads are run under the general managers 
with the president of the board of trade as 
the chairman of the Executive Committee. 
That again, you will see, enables these free 
passes to be given with practically no ex- 
pense to the government because it makes no 
difference so far as their revenue is con- 
cerned. 
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Munitions Act 


But the most important point, so far as the 
workers are concerned, was the giving up of 
what was called the power to strike. Two 
things were discovered, first, that em- 
ployers were offering men more money 
to come to them on certain jobs than they 
were getting on government work; that is to 
say, an employer wanting a boilermaker or a 
machinist would say, “I will give you 5 
shillings per week more to come to me 
than you are getting on that work. Although 
the man there may be making guns, this 
other man was doing private work and you 
can quite conceive how this policy was dis- 
astrous, for those men to be taken from es- 
sential work and put on work non-essential 
so far as the war was concerned. The gov- 
ernment therefore introduced by agree- 


ment with the trades unions the Munitions’ 


Act, and that act prevented a man leaving 
his employment to go to another employer, 
but it also did this, that if the employer in 
the district was not paying the trades unions 
standard, the man could not be refused a 
leaving certificate, with the result that by the 
act it automatically brought up bad employers 
absolutely to the same level because it as- 
sured the district rate applying to all. On 
the other hand it took the power to strike away 
from the men, but it gave this advantage, 
that whilst it took the power to strike away 
it did set up machinery for the creation of 
arbitration courts whereby men’s grievances 
were examined. 

These are only a few of the many things 
and subsequent speakers will deal with 
others. These are only a few of the things 
we have done. We have done them because 
we believe that the cause to which your 
country, now with ours, is committed, is of 
sO paramount importance not only to 
democracy, not only to labor, but to the 
future of the world, that no sacrifice ought 
be too great to insure victory for the 
allied cause. 


The Spirit of Cooperation 


I am not going to disguise the fact that 
there are men in all countries who are pre- 
pared to take advantage for their own per- 
sonal aim; they are not limited to any one 
class; they are not limited to workers any 
more than they are limited to employers. 
There are vices and virtues in all kinds of 
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people, but, friends, when we talk about 
sacrifice, if you could only visit, as some of 
us have done, the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and see the devastated homes; if 
you in the early stages could have seen the 
women with their faces who had fled from 
the Germans in the early stages of war 
and heard their tales, you would really ap- 
preciate what sacrifice really meant. 

I remember on the road to Bethune going 
to the cemetery where fifteen hundred of our 
gallant Scotch Highlanders were mowed 
down in October, 1914, I looked to those 
graves and every one of them was indi- 
cated by a small little cross, giving the name 
of the soldier and the regiment, and beyond 
what was then a cemetery, there was stand- 
ing isolated a grave by itself. I went?over 
to that little grave and it there said, ‘“Here 
lies an unknown British soldier buried 
the 24th of October, 1914,” and on that 
grave was a wreath of wild flowers—we call 
them buttercups and daisies—and I said to 
the officer who was with me, “Who put those 
flowers on the grave?” He replied, “Mr. 
Thomas, both in France and in Belgium 
wherever there is an unknown soldier’s 
grave the children gather the wild flowers 
and put on the grave.” 

That, friends, may be mere sentiment, but 
it is a beautiful sentiment.: It expresses after 
all the appreciation of a people who have 
suffered. You people, as I have said previ- 
ously, have not yet realized the horrors 
of the war. Do not make the mistake of 
assuming, as we did, that the war will be 
over in five minutes. Do not assume that 
the entry of your great people, with all your 
power, influence and wealth, simply means 
the ending of the war. I do not believe 
it will be anything of the kind. There are 
many sacrifices to be made. Many people 
will die, but they will die in order that 
liberty may win. 

To the employers I would say remember 
that the protection of this great state has 
enabled you to amass your wealth by the 
assistance of labor. You have a duty to rec- 
ognize that in the world war selfish interests 
must be obliterated. 

To the worker I would say in spite of all 
your struggles and difficulties remember that 
there is something higher than mere material 
gain, and if both sides approach the ques- 
tion in that spirit I am satisfied that com- 
mon spirit will find a reflex when the war 
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is over and a better understanding by all 
sections of people will be reached. 

I can look to the time when the war will 
be over, when peace will have been won and 
the Americans, the English, the French, the 
Serbian and the Russian soldiers will say, 
“We fought together in defense of our 
country. We will now fight together to 
make our country worth living in.” Yea, 
I can see the German soldier, who is now the 
enemy, saying, “I fought for the Father- 
land; I fought because I was a victim; I had 
to fight, but your victory and my defeat have 
paved the way to my liberty and my salva- 
tion and the ending of this war will not only 
be a victory for the allied cause but a tri- 
umph for civilization. 


Address of Bowerman 


Mr. Bowerman: Mr. President, friends, 
ladies and gentlemen. I think you will 
readily understand the reason why I gave 
way to my friend and colleague, Mr. 
Thomas. I have derived as much pleasure 
from his speech as you have, judging from 
your applause, and I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these personal facts so far as Mr. 
Thomas is concerned, and I do not think 
he will mind my referring to them. No 
member in the labor party in the House of 
Commons,has been more vigorous in the sup- 
port of the government throughout all their 
war measures than has my friend, Thomas. 
Within the past four months, had he so 
chosen, he would have accepted a very 
prominent appointment as a minister of the 
crown but he placed his trade union work 
before his political opportunities, and he 
made reply to the prime minister that 
under the circumstances he must decline to 
accept that very high position of trust. 

My remarks will be very brief indeed. I 
want to refer to three or four points dealing 
more specially with the trades unions side 
of our work and I take it that is the side in 
which you are most interested. 

Labor in our country has, from the be- 
ginning of the war, been taken into the con- 
fidence of the government, the government 
seeking its cooperation on every conceivable 
occasion, and that has been one of the 
greatest factors in making matters proceed 
smoothly. We have had differences of 
opinion in our country, as you no doubt 
will have differences of opinion here, re- 
garding certain issues involved in the war, 


but in justice to our side of the hearing point, 
as you call it, there has been no doubt as to 
the position of organized labor there. From 
the very moment when those unfortunate 
refugees from Belgium landed on our shores, 
our fellow-companions in the trade union 
movement, were animated by one spirit alone, 
to come to the rescue and the defense of those 
helpless men, women and children, and en- 
deavor by their strength to restore them to 
their country at the earliest possible moment. 


Belgian Refugees 


My office happens to be in a building in 
the heart of London, first called the Strand— 
I have no doubt your President knows it 
well—in which a committee was set up 
known as the Belgium Refugees Committee, 
and morning after morning, for something 
like four months, I saw, and all of my col- 
leagues saw, grandmothers, - daughters, 
daughters’ children, old men, hundreds and 
hundreds, day by day, streaming into that 
office with their little parcels, brown paper 
in some cases, with a wicker work box in 
others, and their belongings brought with 
them and carried by the children themselves. 
There they were, ruthlessly sent out from 
their own country by the greatest military 
juggernaut that our world has ever seen. 
God help the men and God help the women 
who would stand at that door and see those 
helpless people trickling into the building day 
in and day out—God help the man in par- 
ticular who would not say to himself, “By 
heaven, give me the means, give me a rifle or 
give me something whereby I can strike 
a blow for these people who have been ren- 
dered helpless and their homes and their 
country over-ridden by that great military 
power.” That is the spirit of our men. It 
was the fact that the German ruler had 
dishonored their nation and it was that 
spirit that animated our men, and, as Mr. 
Thomas has said, within a very few months 
of the outbreak of the war, we had the 
spectacle of something like three million of 
our men—three million of our men did not 
hesitate. You know what they have en- 
deavored to do. I am not going to go too 
far but I will say if they have not been able 
to restore the Belgiums to their own coun- 
try, yet they have prevented the German 
armies from over-running France, they gave 
the French nation time to breathe again 
and, to use a common expression, get their 
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second wind, and if our little army did 
nothing but that—and by heaven there are 
not many of them left—they have done 
something which, when the history of this 
world is written, will redound to the credit 
of the men who left our shores two and one- 
half years ago. 


Exemptions 


I want to deal with three or four points 
that will be of interest to you. A ques- 
tion was raised in this room a day or two ago 
regarding exemptions of men for military 
service, that is, the exemption of men not 
because they do not want to take their 
share of national defense, but because their 
services can be better utilized in other 
directions. Before our Military Service 
Act came into operation—in other words, 
conscription—the Parliamentary Committee 
approached the war office authorities and 
it was pointed out to them that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that large number of trade 
union officials, men who were what we call 
prominent officials—it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the services of those men should 
be retained in order to deal with any ques- 


tions that might arise in their own par- 


ticular trades. Those trades were mainly 
engineering, shipbuilding and that kind of 
thing. We were met in a very ready spirit 
by the war office, they recognized that it was 
to the national interest that side by side 
with the big armies that were being raised, 
the trade union organizations should not 
only be allowed to proceed with their work, 
but should retain the benefit of the services 
of many of their chief officials, and we 
communicated with each trade union, told 
them the position, sent them a schedule to 
fill out and asked them to return to us the 
mame or names of the men who, by the 
Executive Committee, or members, were 
considered to be indispensable to the con- 
tinued usefulness of their organization. I 
will not give the exact number, but there 
was a large number of names sent into the 
war office and at least 50 per cent of those 
names were accepted by the war office 
and the men are now still conducting the 
work of their respective unions. That has 
been recognized as a sound thing to do. 
There has not been one word in the public 
press of our country pointing to the fact that 
certain trade union officials were exempt. 
The reason for that is this, because the gov- 
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ernment—as Mr. Thomas has said-—were 
wise enough to consult labor in every stage 
of the war. 


Labor Conferences With the Government 


Let me say that, conferences similar 
to this were called at the request of the 
prime minister. We had conferences not 
only with the prime minister present, Mr. 
Asquith, but Lord Kitchener, Lloyd George 
and two or three other cabinet ministers, 
probably for the first time in our history 
meeting us on our own ground, coming from 
their respective offices and meeting a repre- 
sentative body of trade unionists as we are 
meeting a representative body this morning. 
The public at large has recognized the fact 
that labor had well responded to the invita- 
tion of the government, that labor had made 
up its mind to do all it could to strengthen 
the goverment in its actions, and for that 
reason not one word has been said regarding 
the exemption of certain trade union officials 
from that particular act of parliament. 


Labor Dilution 


I take it that that is a point which you, in 
turn, will consider because we understand 
that conscription is to be the ruling principle 
here and possibly you, like ourselves, will 
find it necessary to make an application of 
that kind. Mr. Thomas has referred to the 
dilution of labor, and it is true there are 
many thousands of women who have been 
introduced into various branches of indus- 
try. I want to give you a case affecting the 
printers. I do not know that we printers are 
particularly conservative, but up until June 
of last year we had refused certain re- 
quests by certain employers that women 
should be allowed to go in our industry. 
Strange to say—there is no employer in this 
room who will mind my saying this be- 
cause they must be good employers or other- 
wise they would not be present in this 
room—there was a certain class of em- 
ployers in the printing trade who, any time 
during the past twenty years, have wished 
the union to allow women to be introduced 
into certain phases of that industry, and we 
men have always successfully resisted it. 
But immediately when this war broke out 
the old request came forward again; they 
wanted us to meet them in conference with 
a view to women being introduced into the 














trade. We put, I might say, “‘our feet down” 
again, and so things went on until June of 
last year. Then there were three directions 
in which man labor was not of sufficient 
quantity, and we agreed to meet in con- 
ference under the auspices of a government 
department; namely, the home office. It was 
a very friendly conference and an agreement 
was drawn up and this is the point I want to 
emphasize in connection with the agree- 
ment: First of all, before any woman—I 
speak of them with the greatest respect— 
can be introduced into the printing industry 
in England, it must be made absolutely 
clear and certain that male labor can not 
be obtained and if, as Mr. Thomas has 
said, male labor is short in the printing 
trade in one district but ample in another, 
the employers in the district in which male 
labor is short will not be allowed to intro- 
duce women so long as male labor can be 
supplied from any distance outside of that 
particular area. But more important still 
is this, that before an employer can act he 
must consult a local committee of local 
employers of labor, local representatives of 
workmen and the government and in this 
agreement have stipulated that no woman 
shall be introduced into any section of the 
printing trade in which, first of all, that local 
representative committee has not been first 
consulted. 


Standards Maintained 


So there, you see, we have safeguarded 
ourselves, not in an obstreperous manner, 
but in defense of the rights we have se- 
cured by our combination. Obviously we 
are not prepared, as you are not prepared, 
at the request of a dozen or more employes, 
to throw aside all those safeguards that cost 
you, and those that have preceded you, not 
only many anxious hours but many large 
sums of money to secure. We are not 
prepared to forego those rights at the mere 
request of employers. Therefore, we have 
safeguarded the position of the men, and we 
have attached considerable importance to 
setting up of local committees, because those 
men know the local conditions and they 
have their national organization to refer 
to if necessary. We feel that the interests 
of our workmen are thereby safeguarded 
and I think the employers should have the 
same feeling that their interests are also 
safeguarded by that kind of machinery. 
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Dock Workers’ “Battalions” 


Let me refer you to the question of labor as 
affecting docks. I will refer you to Liver- 
pool, Southampton and thirty or forty docks, 
some more important than others. We found 
there in the early stages of the war that there 
was great difficulty in handling the cargoes; 
that the boats came in and they had to lie 
in the river in some cases for days and in 
some cases for weeks. It became a serious 
matter to see our ports congested and men 
working like “niggers,” and at-last it was 
suggested that battalions of men should be 
formed. I used the word “battalions” be- 
cause Lord Kitchener was responsible for 
the suggestion. By the way, Lord Kitchener 
went down to Liverpool one day, and al- 
most one of the first things he did was to 
go to the trades union office. I am not aware 
in the history of our country that the War 
Secretary of our country, or of any other 
country, has ever done that. But he went to 
Jim Sexton’s office and the result of the 
interview was this, that the dock laborers’ 
union agreed that a certain number of their 
members should join the army, not for 
military purposes, but in order to be able to 
go ten, fifteen or twenty miles away from 
the part'cular district of Liverpool in order 
to assist in unloading vessels. Further than 
that, every member of that battalion was to 
be a trade unionist and if he forfeited his 
trade union position he would be turned out 
of the army. That may be somewhat a 
singular thing to you, but that is still the 
position there. In London I th nk we have 
something like 10,000 men, dock workers, 
in military uniforms, and all they are asked 
to do js this: Say, for instance at a dock 
20 miles down the river, if there is excess 
work there which the local men can not 
handle, then men are drafted from this 
battalion and sent down by express speed 
in order to handle the work there. ‘That 
can be done by the thirty military officers. 

There again a local committee has been 
sent up consisting of a representative of the 
war Office, a representative of the admiralty, 
a representative of the Port of London, and 
a representative of Labor. Those four men 
have to be consulted before either one man 
or ten thousand of these men can be trans- 
ferred from London itself to an outlying port. 
There again is labor taking its share, and, 
so far as I know, that system has worked 
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splendidly and has been the means of re- 
lieving the congestion at our various ports, 
and so much so that I think now, and in fact 
for the last nine or ten months, there has 
not been the slightest difficulty in handling 
any cargo that came along. So while these 
men are there in military uniform, they are 
not there for military service, but when they 
are transferred to some other dock, in addi- 
tion to the military pay, they receive the 
ordinary civilian pay, and if they work 
overtime they receive pay for overtime; if 
they work Sunday they get double pay. 

They have the same rights as the civilians 
so far as the pay is concerned and work- 
ing conditions, and the only alteration of 
these men is that they wear the king’s 
uniform. 

Advisory Committee on War Output 


After the munitions war act was passed the 
government decided to set up what was 
called a national advisory committee on war 
output. It only consisted of seven men, all 
labor representatives—not a joint commit- 
tee of employers and workmen, but work- 
men alone. The duty of that committee 
was to receive any complaint that might 
arise in various parts of Great Britain with 
regard to the carrying out of the Munitions 
Act. Questions of necessity must arise 
where large bodies of men are at work. 
Men might be transferred from London to 
New Castle and there might be some ques- 
tion about the wage, and if it was not settled 
in a friendly way with the employer, then 
the dispute is referred to London. The work 
became so heavy that at least something 
like seventy local committees were sent up, 
workmen’s committees, men representing 
the standard trades in connection with the 
war, and those committees have done ex- 
cellent work. I am sure the government will 
recognize their work as having been excel- 
fent. There is a gentleman here today 
from the munitions department who will 
agree with me, I think, when I say that the 
work of these committees in the main has 
been well carried out and they have been 
helpful in scores and scores of cases in pfe- 
venting disputes arising in munitions areas 
which, if they had arisen, may have caused 
serious consequence in so far as delaying the 
work was concerned. Of course there was the 
right of appeal to the government, the right 
of appeal to the munitions department, 
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but on the whole those committees have 
worked well, and that is another indicat on 
of the direction in which the government has 
been content to set up labor bodies in order 
to help deal with questions arising out of the 
administration of the particular act of par- 
liament. 


Rent Problems 


There is a further matter I would like to 
refer to, Mr. President. Obviously, when 
large bodies of men are transferred from a 
large city to a smaller city, in some cases 
as many as one thousand men have been 
drafted from one place to another—I am 
speaking of the ordinary civilian mechanic— 
and it has not always been an easy matter to 
find housing accommodations for these men. 
It was soon found that there was an inclina- 
tion to private housing for those men at the 
expense df other people. In other words, 
soldiers’ families were residing in apartments 
and houses in any ordinary residence district, 
and other people not engaged in munition 
work, and there was an increasing tendency 
in order to provide room for the influx of 
labor, to give these people notice to ter- 
minate their agreements not only to find 
room for the newcomers, but to welcome 
them by claiming a much higher rate from 
them than they were receiving from the old 
tenants. Our government was shrewd 
enough—and shall I say generous enough— 
to see the risk that was being run. But above 
and beyond everything was this considera- 
tion, that here were our men struggling on 
the other side of the channel, here were their 
wives and children at home running the risk 
of being deprived of their rooms in order 
that the landlord or the property owner 
might get a little higher rent from somebody 
else. The government passed a very strong 
act, called the Rent Act, and under the 
terms of that act of parliament no property 
owner or no landlord dared turn out either 
the wife or the family of a soldier or of the 
ordinary civilian following his ordinary 
occupation. 

If he dared to raise the rent to the extent 
of 6 pence he would incur a penalty under 
this act. As I say, it is not a large act, but 
a very important one. That is one of the 
things out of the war that is valuable in 
itself. The act will be operative for at least 
six months after the war, and if we get a 
sufficiently democratic government as the 
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result”of an election which must be fought 
before that period, there may be just a 
chance of that act remaining a part of the 
permanent statutes. 


Common Cause of the Workers 


I must not inflict myself longer upon you, 
and I understand questions will be put to 
my friend Mr. Thomas and myself, and we 
will be only too delighted to answer them. 
Therefore, may I say in conclusion this: 
Certain incidents arose. I will not refer 
to the particular incidents, but one incident 
in particular, and others arose in this country 
or affecting this country which I feel sure 
must have aroused the indignation of every 
citizen of this great continent of America. 
We, from our 3,000 miles distance, won- 
dered what the feeling of this great people 
was on this particular occasion. Time went 
by, and we hoped—we did not ask. We knew 
what our people were undergoing better 
than yourselves. But, as I say, we hoped— 
we did not ask, but we waited, and not so 
many weeks ago we in the old country took 
up our morning papers and read, with a degree 
of pleasure which I really could not express in 
words, that magnificent message which the 
first citizen of the United States delivered 
to Congress. 

My feeling then, Mr. President, was this: 
Great as this country was prior to the de- 
livery of that message, great as it always 
will remain, must remain, America was never 
greater in the eyes of the world than it was 
after the delivery of that speech. When the 
history of this world is written, when the 
deeds of valor have been written in polished 
language, as they will be by the future his- 


torians, when those deeds of valor will not’ 


only redound to the high credit of the old 
country and incidentally to yourselves, 
among all the diplomatic matters that have 
arisen in connection with this war, nothing 
will go down in history, in my judgment, that 
will stand out more prominently in history 
than the message to which I referred. 
In-my judgment it will become one of the 
classics of the ages that are to follow. 

Now you have taken the plunge, you 
have determined with the same strength of 
purpose, in my judgment, and the same 
clearness of vision as our own people. You 
have determined that the time has arrived 
when you must take off your coats and stand 
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shoulder to shoulder to the allies. We hope 
for much from that. France anticipates 
much from that and I can not anticipate a 
greater thrill to the French people when they 
find your first detachment of men on their 
soil and your glorious flag of liberty floating 
over these men. I can not conceive a greater 
delight to those men and a greater enthusi- 
asm. Our men will be equally joyous, but I 
do appeal to labor, as I see it here, and I do 
appeal to labor outside this room, that there 
will be heavy sacrifices to make both on the 
military and on the naval side as well as on 
the civilian side, but I have sufficient knowl- 
edge, I think, of American labor as repre- 
sented by the fine men you sent over to our 
country year by year; I have sufficient 
knowledge, may I say, to feel this, that hav- 
ing set your eyes towards France, having 
determined to avenge the insults which 
have been leveled at this great people, that 
you are going to take your part in bringing 
this awful war to a successful conclusion. I 
do not care what the strength of your de- 
tachments may be, I do not care what the 
strength of your navy may be, but I do 
know this, that you, with us, will be ani- 
mated with one spirit and one desire alone, 
to uphold that which previously we looked 
upon as humanitarian and civilizing in- 
fluences. Sometimes I have asked the 
question, what has been the value of our 
boasted civilization and all the religious teach- 
ings of the past centuries? I asked myself 
that question as the first question when there 
was a declaration of war. When we have 
seen what has been done, when we have seen 
the horror of men going into battle, and they 
are prepared to make the supreme sacrifice, 
and the horrible things, the foul things that 
ruling authorities could be guilty of, the 
desire must be to bring back to the minds of 
civilization, to the civilized world, that 
humanity has its rights, and that you, with 
us, are out in order to defend to the utter- 
most those glorious rights which, without 
them, we should really be living in a state of 
barbarism. 

It is up to you to help the allies in bring- 
ing back to the minds of the people of the 
world that there are rights to be conserved, 
there are rights that we are fighting for, and 
with that spirit and with that animation we 
are satisfied on our side that everything 
will be well when the curtain rings down 
on this horrible catastrophe. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND LABOR 


RESIDENT WILSON very cordially agreed to receive the members of 
the Labor Committee of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense May 15, 1917, at 2.30 P.M. There were present about two hundred 

men and women representing all walks and interests of life. To this group of 
people who are trying as a patriotic service to bring about justice in industrial 
relations, and to insure continuous operation of the industries essential to the 
conduct of the war, President Wilson spoke the following message in the East 
Room of the White House. In one splendid sentence he expressed the underlying 
purpose of the Committee on Labor. That sentence is printed in black face type. 


Mr. GOMPERS AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

This is a most welcome visit because it means a most welcome thing, 
the spontaneous cooperation of men from all walks of life interested to see 
that we do not forget any of the principles of our lives in meeting the great 
emergency that has come upon us. 

Mr. Gompers has expressed already one of the things that have been 
very much in my mind of late. I have been very much alarmed at one or two 
things that have happened: At the apparent inclination of the legislatures 
of one or two of our states to set aside even temporarily the laws which have 
safeguarded the standards of labor and of life. I think nothing would be more 
deplorable than that. We are trying to fight in a cause which means the 
lifting of the standards of life, and we can fight in that cause best by voluntary 
cooperation. I do not doubt that any body of men representing labor in this 
country speaking for their fellows will be willing to make any sacrifice that 
is necessary in order to carry this contest to a successful issue, and in that 
confidence I feel that it would be inexcusable if we deprived men and women 
of such a spirit of any of the existing safeguards of law. Therefore, I shall 
exercise my influence as far as it goes to see that that does not happen and 
that the sacrifices we make shall be made voluntarily and not under. the 
compulsion which mistakenly is interpreted to mean a lowering of the stand- 
ards which we have sought through so many generations to bring to their 
present level. 

Mr. Gompers has not overstated the case in saying that we are fighting 
for democracy in a larger sense than can be expressed in any political terms. 
There are many forms of democratic government and we are not fighting for 
any particular form but we are fighting for the essential part of it all, namely, 
that we are all equally interested in our social and political life and all havea 
right to a voice in the government under which we live; and that when men 
and women are equally admitted to those rights, we have the best safeguard of 
justice and of peace that the world affords. There is no other safeguard. Let 
any group of men, whatever their original intentions, attempt to dictate 
to their fellow-men what their political fortunes shall be, and the result is 
injustice and hardship and wrong of the deepest sort. Therefore, we are just 
now feeling as we have never felt before our sense of comradeship. We shall 
feel it even more because we have not yet made the sacrifices that we are 
going to make; we have not yet felt the terrible pressure of suffering and pain 
of war, and we are going presently to feel it, and I have every confidence that 
as its pressure comes upon us our spirits will not falter but rise and be strength- 
ened, and that in the last we shall have a national feeling and a national unity 
such as never gladdened our hearts before. 

I want to thank you for the compliment of this visit and say if there 
is any way in which I can cooperate with the purposes of this committee or 
with those with whom you are laboring, it will afford me a sense of privilege 


and of pleasure. 
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WOMEN AND WAR SERVICE 


By Fiorence C. THORNE 


opportunity, is the meaning ofthe war 

to thousands of women. A develop- 
ment that was taking place slowly now be- 
comes conspicuous when accelerated by the 
driving necessities of war. In those countries 
where social organization has been adjusted 
to meet war needs and purposes, there is no 
room for the parasitic, and all the “con- 
spicuous consumption’’ class. 

Common danger is a great leveling force 
that has swept aside the sham and the usé- 
less—there is no time or place for the idler 
or the doer of useless work. Every individual 
must do his bit of real work and assume his 
share of responsibility—women and men 
share alike the common danger and need. 
Each must work where his or her individual 
service will count most. In returning to 


O* of restriction and repression into 


more primitive conditions where men must 
fight and wornen must work, much of the 
artificiality of life disappears. 

The fact that women are going out to do 
the world’s work together with men is not 


in itself an undesirable development. Work is 
a means of self-expression and development 
for women as well as men. Work for pay 
means economic independence which is the 
only basis for real freedom of any kind. 
Freedom n the economic world gives women 
opportunity to choose their own lives, and 
protects them from being forced into mar- 
riage for economic reasons. 

The real problem that confronts us at our 
entrance into the war is not to resist the 
entrance of women into industry but so to 
direct and control the movement that women 
will be benefited and that their men fellow- 
workers will not be injured. The necessity 
for prompt, firm action to this end is already 
manifest. 

When the ireight handlers of the Wash- 
ington Terminal went on strike the manage- 
ment filled their places from among the men 
office force and then filled the office posi- 
tions formerly held by men with women who 
were to work for lower salaries. These 
women, many of them unconsciously, were 
virtually used as strike-breakers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
making extensive experiment to determine 
in what positions women may be substituted 
for men in order that men may be released 
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for military service. Other managers of 
offices, such as prominent bankers, have 
announced beforehand that they intended 
to expedite enlistment by making arrange- 
ments to employ women clerks :n the place 
of men. Many have announced, how- 
ever, that they did not purpose to pay 
women the same salaries as was paid the 
men. From this it is evident that one of the 
immediate and vital problems that must be 
met is this purpose to exploit women by 
paying them lower wages than are paid to 
men doing the same work. 

The methods and purposes of business for 
private profit did not change overnight with 
the declaration of war between the United 
States and Germany. Both men and women 
must be protected against exploitation of 
this kind. The one provision that can assure 
this protection is equal pay for equal work. 
When women refuse to work more cheaply 
than men, financial interests will not direct 
employers to substitute women for men but 
to choose from among both men and women 
upon a basis of value of service. 

It is clear that in the months to come 
women will enter industry and business 
life in rapidly increasing numbers. Con- 
scription for war service creates a new work 
that only men can perform while at the same 
time makes more imperative continuous 
output from industry and commerce and 
operation of transportation agencies. Women 
must do their part of this work essential to 
the nation’s success in winning the war, but 
their work must be directed and organized 
in accord with standards of physical wel- 
fare, self-respect and freedom. Women will 
have to work out their own salvation— 
they can not depend upon men for this. This 
necessitates intelligent self-interest and coop- 
eration among women. 

If women direct their entrance into the 
business world intelligently and organize 
industrial relationships equitably, they can 
avert long and needless struggles against 
established injustice. This is work to be 
done by women’s organizations, together 
with the trade unions of men. 

One effort of the women to deal with this 
problem is very promising. When the 
United Cigar Stores Company of New York 
City began to make provisions for women 
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to take the places of men who might desire 
to enlist for the war, they asked representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Suffrage Party if they 
could furnish women. These representa- 
tives replied they could if the women who 
took the men’s places should receive the 
same pay as a man would receive taking the 
same place. This means that a woman 
beginner would be paid the same as a man 
beginner. The Woman’s Suffrage Party, 
through its War Service Enrollment Bureau 
will help to fill vacancies from the lists of 
women enrolled with them. The women will 
first be trained in the school of salesmanship 
conducted by the United Cigar Stores 
Company and be given pay while being 
instructed in their duties. This is the usual 
procedure with men. Their pay will be 
increased as they become more proficient 
exactly with the pay of men similarly 
employed. 

In this national emergency upon women 
will fall men’s responsibilities as well as men’s 
work. They can fulfill their obligations only 
when given eqitial pay. 

It would be unwise to look upon this 
development of the war as temporary—to 
be met with makeshifts. Many of the men 
will go to the firing line never to return. 
Women’s responsibilities will be permanent. 

The jagged furrows the war will cut across 
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the nations involved in it will mean a new 
world at the close of the war. It is idle to 
imagine that pre-war conditions can ever be 
reestablished—probably it would be unwise 
to desire. Changes are whirling fast upon 
changes. If the war is worth the fighting, 
these changes ought to count for liberty 
and democracy. Changes ought to be in 
furtherance of permanent ideals. 

Instead of clinging to the past, we ought 
to plan boldly for a splendid world after the 
war—a world of new-found liberty where 
each shall assume full responsibility for their 
own lives. 

True women have no desire to shirk re- 
sponsibility or duty as mothers of the race, 
but they demand the right to give their 
performance of duty moral value poss.ble 
only when the volition is assured. 

The slogan “Equal pay for equal work”’ 
which women have raised to protect their 
interests at this time is in furtherance of the 
highest ideals of womanhood. It expresses 
self-respect, conscious of ability to render 
service, jealously guarding dignity against 
undervaluation in the eyes of others. 

Women want'to give service to the nation 
but they want that service to be something 
more than exploitation. If sacrifice is made 
it ought to profit the nation, not private 
gain. 





EXPERIENCE SUSTAINS 


AR conditions do not change the 
necessity for the shorter workday 


nor alter its value in human terms 
and in productivity. The reasons for the 
shorter workday are founded upon scientific, 
humanitarian principles, based upon the laws 
of physiology. War does not change or 
suspend these laws. Determined resistance 
should be made to lengthening hours of 
work except under most extreme emergencies 
—and then only for short periods. 

The effect of the shorter workday in 
increasing and conserving the producing 
power of workers is established past con- 
travention. There has néver been presented 
an argument against the shorter. workday 
founded upon biological laws or sustained 
by practical experiment. 

The labor movement has been the great 


SHORTER WORKDAY 


force in the country in establishing and 
maintaining the shorter workday. It main- 
tains that the eight-hour workday is just 
as necessary in work for war as well as for 
work in times of peace. 

The shorter workday represents a funda- 
mental standard that has been raised by the 
labor movement and will not be lowered. 

Every regulation of activity must stand 
the test of service to humanity. The pur- 
poses served by increasing the hours of 
labor would result in impoverished vitality, 
decreasing efficiency and the impairment of 
all human faculties. As has been well 
stated, only a nation driven to the last ex- 
treme of resistance might not be able to 
consider the possible consequences upon the 
future and disregard the physical welfare of 
its citizens. The American nation is not 
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yet in that position. The resources of the 
nation, organized under normal conditions, 
have never been put even to a partial test. 

The experience of England since the 
beginning of the war demonstrates that the 
eight-hour workday is essential to highest 
productivity. The same conclusion in- 
evitably followed from the splendid experi- 
ment that has been conducted by the W. H. 
McElwain Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers of shoes in the country. Last 
December that company reduced hours of 
labor from fifty-five to fifty-two per week. 
Just previous to making this change in the 
hours the company had readjusted the in- 
dustrial economies of the plant, and the 
fifty-two-hour week was worked under 
exactly the same industrial organization as 
the fifty-five-hour week. The only changed 
element was the length of the work period. 
This makes the experiment increasingly 
important. 

The following is a statement made by 
Winfield L. Shaw, Manager of the Planning 


Department of the W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany: 

“During the first week of December, 1916, the 
W. H. McElwain Company voluntarily reduced the 
hours of labor in its entire system of twenty factories 
from fifty-five hours per week to fifty-two hours per 
week.* 

This change was put in effect at a time when the 
conditions in our factories were such as to furnish 
excellent data as to the result of such a reduction 
in hours on the production of a large number of 
employees. 

In the period before the change was made: 

1. We had built up production to what was re- 
garded as approximately maximum, each plant 
having reached a production in excess of any previ- 
ous period. 

2. Each plant was laid out with the maximum 
number of machines in the space available. 

3. There was an employee on practically every 
machine in the system. 

4. Over 95 per cent of the productive pay-roil 
was on standardized piece-work. 

5. All of the plants were running smoothly under 
a routing system in which delays due to lack of 
material were practically zero. 

6. No new factories were in process of organiza- 
tion. 

7. No material changes were being made in the 
character of the product. 

8. No new machinery or processes tending to in- 
crease per capita output materially were being in- 
stalled; what few changes were being made would 
tend to increase slightly the productive difficulty 
of the product. 


*4#In the Srptember, 1916, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, page 


$41, isar the Ford Motor Company which further 


confirms this statement. 
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9. Standard production load was such that ‘going 
out early’ was almost unknown; here and there 
a few special departments were working overtime 
occasionally . 

The McElwain system of factories may be divided 
into two general classes: 

1. Supply factories where material is cut or pre- 
pared and fed to the shoe factories. 

2. Seven shoe factories where the product is 
assembled. 

As the seven shoe factories are operated under a 
standard system the conditions are comparable with 
those of sister ships in the navy. Production is 
routed into and through these factories in what we 
call ‘sheets,’ each sheet constituting a half day’s 
and eleven sheets a week’s producti®m. When the 
hours of labor were decreased in December, 1916 
it was decided to make no reduction in the standard 
sheet or half day quota. The plan was to determine, 
after trial what reduction, if any, would prove 
necessary as a result of the shorter hours. 

We have operated under the reduced houss for 
four months. It has been found unnecessary to 
reduce standard production; actual production has 
not decreased. The following table shows the 
changes made in standard production sinee the first 
week in December: 


Reason 


Dete } actors | | Produc | Change 


tion | T; 
, | Symbol | From | Q 
t— 


Mar. ’17 212 


tion of pro- 
duction. 

, Former pro- 
duction re- 
sumed. 

To facilitate 
_ Improvement 
' of product. 
Factory gain- 
ing in actual 
production. 
To offset an in- 
crease in more 
difficult part 
of product. 
MN 250 Increased pro- 
i duction. 
MP 175 175 No change. 
| MT 108 | 108 | No 0 change. 


Under the production system in use any depart- 
ment falling behind standard production to such an 
extent as to be one-half day behind schedule would 
automatically cause what is called a ‘dropping of 
sheets’ and a reduction in the standard production 
for the particular factory involved. This event has 
not occurred; in fact, the writer who has been in 
general charge of the production system in this 
company for over ten years, believes that at no 
period in its history have we had so little trouble 
with the production system as during the winter of 
1916 and 1917, this, too, in spite of the fact that we 





have had more difficulties arising from outside our 
plants than heretofore, namely: 

1. Shortage of material. 

2. Railroad traffic disturbances, resulting in unex- 
pected delays in materials. 

Our organization would regard the above data as 
ample to justify the general conclusion that we have 
lost no production as a result of shortening hours. 
To reduce it to an absolute certainty, however, we 
have taken from our actual records data for the 
two months preceding and the months following the 
reduction in hours, namely: 

1. Actual number of employees on the pay-rolls. 

2. Actual production shipped. 

3. Comparison in the unit representing the 
productivity per employe per working day. 

These figures cover the combined production of 
the seven shoe factories (sister assembling plants) 
and result as follows: 





Productive Unit 
| Per Employe Per 
Day Based On 
Pairs Shipped 


Total Number 


Period Of Employes 


October and Nov. 
"16 (working 55 
hours) 

Dec. ’16 and Jan. 
"17 (working 52 
a 

Feb. and Mar. ’17 
(Working 52 
h 


8.91 
9.00 


9.02 


(a) Number of employes includes both productive 
and non-productive; non-productive pay-roll, how- 
ever, is carefully standardized and changes in it 
during this period were infjnitesimal. 


(b) Of productive pay-rolls 95 per cent plus is . 


piece-work. 
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(c)'Employes classified by sex: Male, 60 per cent; 
female,'40 per cent. (Based on previous estimates 
but percentages fluctuate only slightly.) 

(d) During the winter months there were several 
bad epidemics of colds and grippe, tending to in- 
crease production losses from absence. 

(e) A shortage of available labor made employ- 
ment conditions difficult. 

The writer is firmly convinced from this and other 
similar experiences that long working hours are not 
only an economic loss to the community as a whole, 
but that there is ample evidence to indicate that 
even inside factory walls there is no net profit in 
running on a schedule much over eight and one- 
half hours per day. There are so many complex 
factors entering into the production of the individual 
employe and particularly into the production of 
employe groups that the old theory of proportional 
production per hour is absolutely untenable. 

Our experience has been that overtime work is 
decidedly undesirable as a method of increasing 
production. Our policy is to discourage it in’ all 
departments. Toward this end we have made it arule 
for several years to pay 50 per cent extra for all piece- 
work done during overtime hours. We permit over- 
time work ordinarily only under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. To quickly offset breaks in continuous produc- 
tion. 

2. Where only a small number of employes are 
affected. 

3. For short periods. 

To sum up, our whole experience tends to justify 
the shorter hours movement. We are absolutely 
convinced that it is right for the community as a 
whole because we feel sure it would increase the net 
productivity of society. We believe it is right for the 
individual factory unit because we have come to 
realize that even in an individual plant the real 
problem is to get the maximum amount’ of work 
done by a given thousand people, not in a‘day, in a 
week, or in a year, but in a lifetime.” 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL" ’ORGANIZERS 


District No. L—Eastern. 
i the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
setts, Rhode I id, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organisers, Frank H. McCarthy, Patrick Duffy, Thos. F. 
McMahon, J. H. Powers. 


District No. II.—Middle. 


ing the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 

oan ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, 

oseph M. Ritchie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary Scully, John A. Fiett, 

Wyatt, John Barnfaldi, John F. Bollwark, Thomas H. 

_ John L. Lewis, Alexander Marks, Joseph Minszewski, 

Streifler, Luke B. Travers, William Tunstall. 


District No. I1I1.—Southern. 


Competes the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
ina, . Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


Mississippi, Louisiana. 
Seaoalawe, Mary Kelleher, Benj. F. McIntyre, James E. 
Roach. 
District No. IV.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
IMlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, E'4; Fitzpatrick, Emmet = Flood, Sol” Sont- 
heimer, John D. Chubbuck, P. J. Smith, S. Cupinski,(Chas. 
Huggins, Richard. Whennen, A. Wilson, John Olchon. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, L. V. Guye, Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Edward Cunningham. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown, 
Leopold Jost, a E. Peabody, C. O. Young. 
‘orto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 




















| EDITORIALS | sow 


The spirit with which Labor has met our nation’s emergency is an earnest 
of the intelligent high-minded service that can be 
name - ANS definitely relied upon in furtherance of the principles 
RECIPROCAL which our Republic represents. Labor foresaw that 
participation in the war was inevitable. Its representa- 
tives issued a declaration expressing Labor’s obligations resting upon enjoy- 
ment of rights and opportunities. 

Labor is fully aware of the indispensable service it renders society in 
peace and in war. ‘Tools rough hew the nation’s resources and prepare the 
finished product for utilization. The users of tools determine the nation’s 
ability to cope with emergencies or to seize opportunities. National alertness 
and progress is directly commensurate with the intelligence, creative resource- 
fulness and spiritual response actuating the users of tools. Therefore, Labor 
has declared that obligation to service is bound up with the right to demand 
proper regard and protection for that wonderful mechanism—human bodies. 

Labor has been fair and sane and loyal to principles. No one can deny 
that wars have been seized upon as opportunities to increase profits. Even 
before the war Labor had declared that human flesh and blood must not be 
made the victims of war games, but that service, whether in the trenches 
and on the ships or in factories and in the mines, should be rendered with 
dignity and with feeling of self-respect possible only when services are appre- 
ciated and rights are protected. 

American workers have declared their willingness to do their full duty in 
whatever relationship they may be most needed. They declare with equal 
force that the workers will resist every attempt to subordinate flesh and blood 
to profiteering. They declare that at this time there is no just ground for 
long and exhausting hours of toil nor for lowering standards of work or life. 

It is evident that in the immediate future many things will arise which 
may occasion disagreements between employes and employers. Labor demands 
that there ought to be established voluntary agencies whereby differ- 
ences can be adjusted. Need for uninterrupted production ought not to be 
the cloak under which American workers can be robbed of justice. 

Labor organizations have made known their readiness to enter into arbi- 
tration agreements with private employers as well as with the government. 
They will do everything within their power to organize industrial relations 
upon a basis of justice that will assure the nation fullest utilization of the 
material resources of the nation. 

Labor, conscious of its responsibility, has offered service and honest 
cooperation. Employers and the government must declare themselves and 
act in the same spirit. 
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Out of the titanic world struggle for democracy against an efficient machine 

of autoeracy have come splendid advances for the 
U. S. LABOR cause of democracy—the cause of freedom and hu-’ 
ENVOY TO , ors 4 : . 
RUSSIA manity. The people of Russia revolted against and 

dethroned a stupid government, a government that 
hampered all life and development, and then established a Republic. Russian 
revolutionists, educated by injustice, tyranny and despotic repress‘on, had 
yearned ardently for freedom and worked and dared—liberty came with a 
shock that shook the nation to its foundation—quivering and yearning they 
sought to grasp all the possibilities of freedom in a day. 

There developed a great danger that the Russians would be too impatient 
for the apparently slow constructive work necessary for laying constitutional 
foundations. Other agencies whose purposes were not disinterested were 
trying to control Russian forces to assist the enemies of democracy and to 
align the newly born republic with the genius of autocracy. 

It seemed the time when the friends of the Russian people and the 
defenders of liberty should share their experience and information with those 
entrusted with the duty of directing the new Republic. That could be accom- 
plished only through personal contact and by word of mouth. The President 
of the United States therefore appointed a commission of representative 
Americans to go to Russia. 

As the revolutionary body in control consists of workingmen, socialists 
and soldiers, the U. S. Commission, to be most effective, must contain repre- 
sentatives best able to advise with the Council of Workingmen and Soldiers. 
Included in the U. S. Commission were, therefore, these two names, known 
internationally: James Duncan, First Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Charles Edward Russell. 

James Duncan, for many years President of the Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Assogiation of America, is one of the outstanding figures of the 
American labor movement. He has been a staunch trade unionist, fighting 
for the cause of Labor and for constructive, evolutionary ideals of human 
betterment. It is a fitting tribute to the cause of Labor and to the man that 
James Duncan should be the first labor man chosen by our government to 
go on a diplomatic mission as envoy extraordinary to a foreign nation. 

Two features of this Commission are significant of the spirit and the 
method of democracy: The Commission is sent to the Russian people rather 
than to the Russian government and, secondly, the recognition of the influence 
and the standing of the working people of both countries. 

Thus liberty begets more liberty. The Russian revolution and new 
republic make necessary greater democracy in the international relations 
between Russia and the United States. The labor movement of America for 
years has done what it could to protect Russians against the tyranny and the 


cruelty of their government. The United States has been the refuge of political 
offenders against despotism, and the labor movement has been their staunch, 
sympathetic friend. American workers welcome this opportunity to send one 
of their most valued workers and leaders to advise with Russian workers in this 
critical time. Long live the democracy of Russia and may its benign influence 
be established throughout the countries all over the world. 
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One of the first problems that must be met by the government is that of pay 

to those giving service in defense of the nation. This 
ott nel is a matter that has a most direct influence upon those 
STANDARDS who volunteer, as well as upon those who are drafted 

by the government to perform special work. The highest 
type of patriotism may actuate men to offer their services to the country in 
time of need, but neither the men nor those dependent upon them can live 
by patriotism alone. 

The government has no right to lay upon citizens the duty of universal 
service without assuring to them the means by which they may live and by 
which those dependent upon them shall be enabled to live as befits those who 
are making the ultimate sacrifice for their country. 

Adequate pay in keeping with the dignity of the country and with the dig- 
nity of those rendering service requires a very material increase in the pay 
of those in military service. A sense of decency and regard for the principles to 
be maintained render it unseemly for our government to pay those in service 
less than $30 a month. In addition, a separation amount ought to be paid to 
dependents of those in service. In order that these dependents may have a 
sense of security, wives of enlisted men ought to be paid a fixed sum. Addi- 
tional amounts ought to be allowed for each dependent child. 

This money should be paid as an obligation which the nation owes to 
those in its service. There should be nothing associated with the payment 
of the money that in any way savors of charity. This same principle ought to- 
characterize the agencies and the methods through which the payment is 
made. 

The whole matter is a government function, to be administered by 
government agents. There is no reason why the work of the government 
should be done by private agencies. Once it is established to whom the money 
should be paid, the sending of checks becomes automatic. There is no real 
justification for the over-zealous activity of supervising agents or well-meaning 
Paul Pry individuals who wish to give benevolent attention. 

This function is managed in France, England and Canada with sim- 
plicity and dignity by government agents. In France the local governmenta? . 
agents are utilized. In England the machinery of the post office is used. The 
process in England is very simple. Proof is brought to the post office authority 
that certain individuals have a rightful claim to separation allowances. This 
can be readily established; the individuals are known in the locality. Once 
established, the rest becomes automatic: 

Separation payments must be provided before the nation goes much fur-. 
ther in arrangements for doing its part in the war. The government can not 
with justice draft men into service, thus cutting off the income of the family, 
without making adequate provisions for maintaining the family standards 
of life. The country is rich. It is now the financial center of the world. We 
can not wage a war for humanity and at the same time fail to make provi- 
sions for humanity at home.. If the war is to mean anything, it must bring 
greater protection for human rights and freedom. To that end we must protect 


and conserve the human life within our own borders that we may be fit and 
capable to conserve human right and life in the new world we hope to establish. 
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Wherever interruption of industry occurs both the government and employers 
appeal to organized labor. There is a general desire to 
RESPONSIBILITY hold the labor movement responsible for all things 
MUST BE . , : ; 
RECIPROCAL affecting the human side of production, without a cor- 
responding desire to recognize the function of organized 
labor and to give it opportunity or authority. 

Conditions against which organized labor protested and worked are now 
rising up to plague the nation in our time of need. The hordes of immigrant 
workers induced by trusts to come to this country to lower standards of work, 
have deliberately been prevented from learning American ways of living and 
of course do not now manifest a loyalty to America’s war necessity. Corpora- 
tions that have beaten up every labor organizer who ventured to set foot on 
their domains now come crying tc the American Federation of Labor to help 
adjust labor differences. The departments of the federal government bring all 
labor difficulties to the responsible officers of the labor movement, and then let 
contracts to non-union establishments. 

What the government and employers must recognize is that there is no 
definite, tangible way to deal with unorganized workers, and that our suc- 
cess in winning the war depends upon our ability to organize our men and 
resources. The only practical pglicy is to lay upon the labor movement 
responsibility for dealing with the labor side and then give it an opportunity 
to make good. 

Labor organizations desire to enter into agreements so that they can give 
loyal service. The metal trades have already offered to furnish the govern- 
ment with necessary workers for war contracts and to arbitrate all differences 
without cessation of work. They have done everything that patriotic workers 
could do. They could not be expected to submit to unjust treatment and, 
therefore, they ask the establishment of ways and agencies whereby they can 
remain at work and have injustice remedied. The coal miners and other trades 
have taken similar action. 

The nation is counting upon organized labor to do its share, and holds it 
responsible for an indispensable part of national defense. Organized labor 
represents a fundamental force in our industrial world—a plan for national 
defense that does not have a place for this elemental force has failed to look 
facts squarely in the face and has failed to understand the problem. 

No greater mistake—aye crime—can be committed against our nation 
than to conceal truths and to follow methods that are not genuine and fruit- 
ful. Hypocrisy and special privileges for a favored few will get us nowhere 
in this war. The need demands national cooperation, organization to serve 
the nation’s need. Those forces that can help should be given full opportunity. 

If the world is to be made safe for democracy, democracy in the United 
States must be made strong and efficient by establishing economic democracy 
to coordinate with political democracy. Sound, mutual economic cooperation 
is the foundation for cooperation in all other relationships. 





The workers will give service in the struggle for humanity and freedom. 
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Scarcity of labor is the explanation given for all manner of projects and 
changes. Every employer who can not immediately 
find a person to do a particular kind of work, even 
that of moving furniture, at once raises the howl, 
“Scarcity of Labor.’”’ These various wails coming from many different places 
and constantly reiterated become in the public mind an established fact, 
even without investigation, and today there is a general impression that there 
is a real scarcity of workers in this country, but scarcity is such a relative term 
that this impression can not be accepted as a fact without a thorough and 
scientific investigation. 

This matter is of serious importance because there are at the present 
time under consideration proposals for government policies based on the 
supposed scarcity of labor. 

In this connection it would be well to remember that the managerial 
part of industry has been very poorly organized, if organized at all. Employers 
have never taken the pains to use carefully and for the purpose of conservation 
any factor in production which was not expensive. Only when workers have 
succeeded in making their labor power of sufficient financial consideration 
have they not only secured recognition of their rights, but also for protec- 
tion of their physical strength. Cheap workmen seem to have no rights which 
captains of industry care for or are bound to respect. 

It has been the settled policy of large corporations, such as the steel com- 
panies, to have always available a mass of unemployed. These can be called 
on whenever needed and dismissed as the temporary needs cease. As a result, 
these great corporation managers, when they find that they can not readily 
pick up a hundred men for one or two hours’ extra work, feel that they have 
been denied a condition that assured cheap labor, and have at once declared 
a scarcity of workers. 

From government departments have come also these complaints of scar- 
city of workers and frequently upon grounds equally flimsy. 

Wherever a genuine need of labor has been presented, the trade union 
organizations have never failed to produce willing workers necessary for 
government work. However, they have found a very great difficulty in doing 
this at times because of the practices of the government. 

In the government navy yards and other establishments the work is 
not carefully planned in order to keep their force of workers constantly em- 
ployed. They take it for granted that men can be employed a few days in a 
week, then dismissed and then reemployed at the end of a few days or a week, 
and will cheerfully submit to conditions that fail to provide an assured income. 

Government establishments sometimes pay wages under the prevailing 
rate in private industries or demote workers or impose other hardships on 
them. Under such conditions their inability to secure sufficient workers is 
not due to a sacrcity of workers but to the fact that these establishments are 
trying to undermine prevailing standards. 

There has never been in this country a general comprehensive effort to 
give information of positions open or to enable workers out of employment 


NO SCARCITY OF 
WORKERS 
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to connect with the available positions. Until some sane, rational effort has 
been made and statistics are available showing that there is a real scarcity of 
workers for the whole country, there is no basis for the demand that hours of 
labor should be increased in order to overcome the scarcity of workers. 

One of the first steps in organizing for efficient production is to abolish 
the flunkies and the valets. Too many who might give productive service 
are engaged in useless labor that might better be dispensed with. Instead 
of flunkies, valets and servitors to do for able-bodied persons what they 
ought to do for themselves, let us have a nation every one of whom shall 
be independent, self-respecting persons engaged in productive work. In 
addition, there are an amazing number of persons who do no work, though 
physically and mentally fit. In this, the nation’s emergency, each must do 
his part—avaunt, you shirkers! 

Nor even if there should be established a scarcity of labor would it 
mecessarily follow that increasing hours of work would be desirable. It has 
‘been demonstrated by actual proof in shops that decreasing hours of work 
increases productivity. Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
‘TIONIST is publis.ed results of an experiment in the McElwain Shoe Com- 
pany, showing conclusively that reduction in the hours of work from ten to 
eight resulted in no decrease in product, not even in the loss of a pair of shoes. 
‘This experiment is only one of many. 

Those best acquainted with the facts give us warning that we must pre- 
pare for a hard fight ahead in this war. We dare not count upon the war 
ending before three years, and we must base our plans for production upon 
a long-time period. We must plan to make the workday of such length that 
we can secure the highest degree of productivity from our workers in that, 
perhaps, three-year period. We can not win the war by working our men 
and women to the stage of exhaustion the first few weeks or months. We 
must keep them in such a state of physical and mental strength that they 
can give the country the greatest amount of product within the three years’ 
time. 

The experience of Great Britain under war conditions and the experience 
of managers of industries prove conclusively that the wisest plan, not only from 
the standpoint of production but from that of maintaining the virility of our 
mation, is to continue the eight-hour day wherever it has been established 
and to establish it where it does not already prevail. 





A grim task confronts the nation. It would be folly to minimize the stupendous 
character of the task or the seriousness of the immediate 
i ae ml emergency. To meet the situation we must mobilize 
SPELLSSAFETY © material resources and coordinate our human. 
power. All must be placed at the service of the ideals 
which constitute the real meaning of our Republic. 
In the transition from a peace to a war basis we catch a glimpse of a new 
age in which selfish, local or group interests that are in opposition to common 
interests are swept willingly or unwillingly aside. 
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Plans for mobilization seek to prevent waste and to protect that which 
is precious—to utilize and to economize—to organize material resources for 
the purpose of serving the nation—to subordinate wealth to human beings 
and to ideals. ‘ 

Common danger and great sorrow are mighty leveling forces. Their 
effects are clearly evident in the developments in Europe. They eliminate 
the artificial and the non-essential and bring out fundamental, constructive 
elements. 

There, as\here, the paramount demand is for man power—men for the 
trenches, the guns, the boats—men and women for the factories, the shops, 
the railroads, the mines, the fields. Without the human all else is futile. And 
these human beings are ineffective in the great crisis unless their hearts are im 
the work and their souls are quickened by a great ideal. 

Every ideal must have its roots in justice and must bear fruit in the 
common life. The ideal that alone can inspire our nation for the sacrifices of 
this war is infallible assurance of justice to all. 

From various localities come querulous complaints that employes must 
interpose no resistance to any demands of employers or they are “guilty of 
interfering with preparations for the war—or treason.” 

Yet these same employers have made no war sacrifices—their industries 
are still organized for private profits. They are hour by hour increasing their 
incomes through war-time opportunities. Under these conditions they have 
sought to heap greater burdens tpon wage-earners that would sap their 
vitality but without attempting to recompense them through imecreased 
wages. 

The working people of this country are too intelligent to be deceived 
by employers who seek to exploit them in the name of patriotism. Some em- 
ployers have even been so audacious as to demand of employes an oath of 
fidelity—to employers! 

There is, among workers, an honest patriotism that will dare all for 
idealism. It has been nurtured in the struggles for idealism of industrial 
justice, better life and work. It will serve the cause of humanity and democ- 
racy and it will resist all prostitution in the interests of capitalism and profi- 
teering. 

In order that the workers may render honorable service to the nation im 
time of need, Labor asks that voluntary agencies be recognized or established 
so thatindustrial grievances may be equitably adjusted. 

There seems to be manifest among those entrusted with the defense of the 
nation a desire to profit by the experiences of those countries already en- 
gaged in war in all matters except those affecting Labor. In the emotional 
period of transition and confusion that followed the beginning of the European 
war, every effort was made to speed up production. Under the conviction that 
the war could last but a few months, workers were urged to work long hours 
to the exhaustion point, supposedly to increase output. After a few weeks the 
volume of output markedly decreased. Long hours result in only an smmmediate 
increase. When continued for a long period they undermine or destroy the 
productivity of the workers 
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England found it necessary to make a scientific inquiry into welfare of 
munitions workers. As a result of experience and the investigations of special- 
ists, it was recommended that employers reestablish normal hours of work, 
guard against overtime, provide for Sunday rest. 

Despite this experience of Great Britain one of the first acts of this 
government after the declaration of war was an executive order suspending the 
federal eight-hour law. The authority given for the suspension was the fol- 
jowing section of the Naval Appropriations Act (approved March 4, 1917): 

“That in case of national emergency the President is authorized to suspend provi- 
sions of law prohibiting more than eight hours labor in any one day of persons engaged 
upon work covered by contracts with the United States: Provided, further, That the 
wages of persons employed upon such contracts shall be computed on a basic day rate 
of eight hours work, with overtime rates to be paid for at not less than time and one-half 
for all hours work in excess of eight hours.” 


The broad language of the section, together with its application to work 
for the Departments of War, Navy and Agriculture, justify a claim for 
punitive overtime—a provision that has not been incorporated in all contracts 
let by the government. 

This action of the federal government was the signal for a terrific on- 
slaught upon all protective labor legislation. The workers recognizing the 
futility and injury in the lowering of standards to lengthen working hours 
will resist all efforts in that direction. Their position is justified by experience 
wherever the eight-hour day has been tried. 

This is the declaration of the Ford Motor Company: 

“A certain group of men working nine hours under the old system assembled 750 
radiators. The same group working eight hours under the new plan assembled 1,300 radia- 
tors. A group of men working nine hours under the old plan turned out 38 fenders. Under 
the new, working eight hours, the same men turned out 50 fenders. A group of 65 men 


working nine hours under the old system turned out 800 gas tanks. Under the new, working 
eight hours, the 65 men turned out 1,200. Hours were reduced, wages increased and cost 


went down.” 


The McElwain Company (whose experience is fully recorded elsewhere in 
this issue) reached this conclusion: 

“To sum up, our whole experience tends to justify the shorter-hours movement. We 
are absolutely convinced that it is right for the community as a whole, because we feel sure 
it would increase the net productivity of society. We believe it is right for the individual 
factory unit because we have come to realize that even in an individual plant the real 
problem is to get the maximum amount of work done by a given thousand people, not in a 
day, in a week, or in a year, but in a lifetime.” 

The contentions of the workers are based upon facts. They refuse to 
be swept from their position by war hysteria. 

Eight hours in peace or in war is our slogan to conserve human life and 


insure greatest output. 





To assist not to hinder, to build constructively not unwisely, is the 
purpose of the labor movement. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


, 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 


W. Dobson.—There have been improvements in 
wages, hours and working conditions in several 
localities. Employment is fair. Eight hundred and 
ninety-eight local unions comprise our interna- 
tional, which has a paid-up membership of 70,000. 
New unions were formed during the month in For- 
rest City, Arkansas; Hickory, North Carolina, and 
Graybull, Wyoming. ‘The amount expended for 
death benefits was $28,444.10, and for pensioners, 
$44,850. 

Carpenters and Joiners 


F. Duffy—Two hundred and seventy death 
benefits totaling $47,432.04 were paid during the 
month, and six sick and disabled benefits amounting 
to $2,400. One thousand eight hundred and fifty 
local unions are affiliated to our international, which 
has a combined membership of 233,000. This is an 
increase of 3,000 members over last report. Strikes 
are on at Bay City, Michigan, New York City (fur- 
niture workers), and Zanesville, Ohio, for increase 
in wages. The strike at Niagara Falls for increase in 
wages has been won. Employment is excellent and 
improving all the time. 


Cutting Die and Cuttermakers 


L. S. Ranitz—Two death benefits were paid dur- 
ing the month, and the amount expended therefor 


$200. Employment conditions are good. Ten local 
unions ‘comprise our international, which has a 
combined membership of 200. 


Elevator Constructors 


F. J. Schneider —Thirty-six local unions comprise 
our international, which haS a combined memter- 
ship of 2,861. Employment conditions are fair. 


Journeymen Tailors 


T. Sweeney —One thousand one hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars and twenty cents was expended 
during the month for death benefits; $2,624 for 
sick and disabled benefits. Strikes are on in Mon- 
treal, Canada; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Providence, Rhode Island, for increase in 
wages and recognition of the union. Wages in- 
creased about 10 per cent for 500 members in differ- 
ent cities. We are making an effort to abolish piece 
and home work, which are detrimental to our 
progress. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Our local union in Billings, 
Montana, secured an agreement calling for a 
minimum wage of $12 per week after a two-hour 
strike. Our local union in Miles City also signed a 
new agreement reducing the hours and increasing 
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wages. As the majority of our union agreements 
expire on May 1, our efforts will be directed toward 
having new agreements signed without strikes. 
Nearly all our local unions are asking for a 10 per 
cent increase this year, and as this is a small increase 
considering the high cost of living, we do not expect 
many strikes. Employment i is good and improving. 
Eighty local unions are affiliated to our interna- 
tional, which has a total membership of 4,500, this 
being an increase of 15 over last report. A new 
union was formed during the month in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


M. D. Tenniswood.—Thirty-four local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
membership of 4,456. 


Mine Workers 


W. Green.—There are 2,700 local unions affiliated 
to our international, which has a total membership 
of 385,038, which is an increase of 38,300 over 
previous report. Our Canadian membership is 
5,599. 


Molders 


V. Klieber—Four hundred and seventeen local 
unions comprise our international, which has a 
membership of 50,000. 


Pipe Caulkers and Tappers 


F. A. Byrne—Pipe caulkers and tappers em- 
ployed in the city of New York have received an 
increase of wages amounting to 50 cents per day. 
This makes the pay of pipe caulkers and tappers 
$4.50 per day. The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment voted to increase the wages of pipe caulkers 
and tappers employed in the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity 50 cents a day. 
It then went to the Board of Aldermen. 
After that board had approved it April 10, it was 
transmitted to the mayor and was effective April 
24. On April 14 Commissioner Williams asked the 
mayor to give his consent to submit a request 
to the Board of Aldermen for special revenue bonds 
in order to meet the additional expense resulting 
from the increased rate established by the Board of 
Estimate and Board of Aldermen as indicated above. 
On April 19 the mayor gave his consent to Commis- 
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sioner Williams to submit his request to the Board 
of Aldermen for special revenue bonds. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ request was received by the Board of Alder- 
men at its meeting April 24. We have been trying 
for quite a while to get this increase for the men 
in the Water Department, and are pleased that our 
efforts are now successful. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


J. P. Burke—An increase of 2 cents per hour has 
been secured for about 3,000 of our members. 60 local 
unions are affiliated to our international, which has 
a total membership of 6,200, which is an increase of 
200 over last report. New unions have been formed 
in Howland, Maine; Munising and Cheboygan, 
Michigan, and Cloquet, Minnesota. Employment is 
good. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H. W. Hoagland.—Three local unions are affili- 
ated to our international, which has a total member- 
ship of 74. 


Theatrical Stage Employes 


F. G. Lemaster—Five hundred and thirty-three 
local unions are affiliated to our international, which 
has a total membership of 18,615, this being an 
increase of 75 over last report. 


Tip Printers 
H. Wolfman.—Five local unions are affiliated to 
our international, which has a total membership of 


200. Employment is good. We are doing everything 
possible to o1ganize the trade. 


Wire Weavers 


C. C. Bradley.—Five local unions are affiliated 
to our international, which has a total membership 
of 303. Employment is good. 


Woodcarvers 


T. J. Lodge-—-Two death benefits were paid since 
last report, and the amount expended therefor 
$300. Twenty-one local unions are affiliated 
to our international, the total membership of which 
is 1,240. Employment i is steady. Market shops in 
Syracuse, New York, have increased wages 5 cents 
per hour. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—A. Golling: 

Molders have received a 10 per cent increase; 
plumbers 50 cents per day; textile workers 5 per 
cent increase on all 25 to 35 cent jobs. We are 
demanding union made goods and have been very 
successful the past few months. Molders have been 
granted a charter, and we have a union of coopers 
under way. Employment is steady. 


ARIZONA 


Clifton. —C. J. Brooke: 

Employment has shown some indications of dull- 
ness due to the lower prices of copper. Railway 
carmen and coach cleaners on one of the roads 
here have secured a 15 per cent increase in wages. 


A committee from the Central Labor Union met 
with the town council and secured the passage of a 
union shop and $3.50 per day minimum wage for 
common laborers on all work to be done under 
$160,000 bond issue for improvements in streets and 
construction of bridges in Clifton. The union label 
is kept before all locals and the demand of it urged 
when purchasing goods. Painters, decorators and 
paperhangers organized during the month. 


Douglas.—C. T. Francis: 

All card men are encouraged to demand the 
labels. Barbers, cooks, waiters, electricians, iron 
workers and other crafts are cooperating in or- 
ganizing clerks, butchers and chauffeurs. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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ARKANSAS 


Texarkana.—F. H. Gibson: 

Glass snappers are reorganizing, and there are 
prospects of teamsters and chauffeurs coming into 
the union. Employment is good and improving. 
Organized .labor is in good condition and the 
prospects are bright for steady employment and 
good wages. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—B. 1. Dennis: 

Employment is steady at present and prospects 
look good for the summer. Beginning May 1 
carpenters and painters received an increase in 
wages. The Label League is doing good work. A 
union of laundry workers is under way. 

Long Beach.—F. W. Henshaw: 

Organized labor conditions have improved since 
last report. Employment is steady. Labels are 
being demanded when making purchases. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Nearly all crafts have the eight-hour workday, 
and it was brought about without strike. Employ- 
ment is steady about three-fourths of the time. 
Ladies’ Label League is active for the labels. 

Sacramento.—W. C. Eddy 

Organized labor is in a ‘healthy and prosperous 
condition and steadily gaining stronger recogni- 
tion. Employment is steady in all branches of 
trade, skilled and unskilled labor being in great 
demand. The anti-injunction bill, similar in draft 
to the Clayton Act, has been passed by the state 
legislature. The ladies of the label league are very 
active. The Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
been favorably amended in the Senate. Milk 
wagon drivers and auto bus operators have 
organized. 

San Mateo —J. B. Falvey: 

Three hundred unorganized laborers secured the 
eight-hour day and $2.50 to $2.75 per day instead 
of $2.25 for ten and twelve hours work by joining 
the Steel Workers’ Union at south San Francisco. 
The Building Trades Council of San Mateo County 
are erecting a labor temple in San Mateo which will 
cost $10,000. We are having merchants put in 
more union labeled goods and are buying no others. 


COLORADO 


Colorado City.— ©. W. Eaton: 

Wages are being increased in some localities. 
Railway employes are also asking for more money. 
One coal company here signed up a three-year con- 
tract with its employes. Demand is strong for 
union labeled goods. 

Denver.—E. Anderson: 

There was never such a spirit of unrest among 
both the organized and unorganized as at the 
present time. The organized are demanding more 
wages and better working conditions, and the unor- 
ganized are begging for organization, realizing as 
they do that only by banding themselves together 
and acting as a collective body can they hope to 
better their condition and be able to cope with 
the present high cost of living. Upholsterers gained 
an increase of $3 per week through a strike 
of two weeks. Many other strikes of short duration 
resulted in increased wages and improved working 
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conditions, especially among members of the United 
Mine Workers. Organized labor, through the Trades 
and Labor Assembly, by an almost unanimous vote, 
voted to disregard the Industrial Commission Law, 
and advised all unions to do likewise until it has 
been passed upon by the highest court in the land. 
This law penalizes strikers who fail to give the state 
industrial commission thirty days’ notice before they 
suspend work. Constant agitation is being carried 
on by the Denver Union Label League for the pat- 
ronage of all labeled goods. We succeeded in pass- 
ing three labor laws during the last legislature, all 
of which will be of benefit to the working people. 
Several new unions were formed during the month, 
and twelve are in process of formation over the 
state at this time. Employment is steady. 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Carpenters and painters have increased wages as 
a result of a short strike. Upholsterers’Local No. 27 
is on strike for an increase of 50 cents per day. 
Bakers’ Local No. 26 has received an increase of 10 
per cent without strike. Nearly all the printing 
trades will make demands for increased pay in the 
near future. The label league is boosting all labels. 
Mostly all stores here carry lines of union made 
goods. The following have organized since last 
report: Window and house cleaners, auto truck 
drivers, chauffeurs, chemical workers, cleaners, 
dyers and street railway employes. Employment is 
steady in most lines, especially mining. Union labor 
is in excellent condition in Denver and throughout 
the state of Colorado. 


Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Hodcarriers have been increased from $3.50 to 
$4 per day after a three-day strike. Constant agita- 
tion is being conducted for the labels. There has 
been a slight decrease in work in the building line 
owing to high prices of material. Decision to ignore 
the jurisdiction of the State Industrial Commission 
over labor disputes was voted by the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly. The assembly adopted, 37 to 
5, a resolution endorsing the stand of the Denver 
Typographical Union in ignoring the Industrial 
Commission in negotiating a new wage agree- 
ment and pledged its support to all unions 
“which stand upon their constitutional right to act 
as free agents.” The union cigarmakers in Denver 
went on strike recently to enforce a demand for an 
increase in wages of $2 a thousand cigars. Unionists 
were subpoenaed to appear before the Industrial 
Commission, when a hearing was held. The cigar- 
makers, it is asserted, walked out ten days after 
making their demand, instead of waiting thirty 
days, as provided by law. Speakers at the assembly 
meeting intimated that it was the intention to test 
the thirty-day law in the courts. 


CONNECTICUT 


Portland.—H. P. Trott: 
A union of hodcarriers is under way. The labels 
are being demanded. Employment is steady. 


Thompsonville —J. J. Sheehan: 

Carpenters, steamfitters and plumbers have 
secured an increase in wages. We are trying to get 
more union labeled goods here. One new union 
was organized during the month, and another one 
is under way. Employment is steady. 
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Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 
Painters and c&rpenters have increased wages. 
We are pushing the purchase of union made goods. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—W. R. Robbins: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in very good 
condition, wages are fair and work has been plenti- 
ful, but on account of the war and the approach of 
summer, is getting a little dull. There are some idle 
men in all crafts. We have very little unorganized 
labor and they are working long hours and at low 
wages. ters, engineers, electricians, street 
car employes, and lathers have secured increases in 
wages without strikes. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion act is before the state legislature, with good 
prospects of passage. Women’s Union Label League 
has been organized, and retail clerks have come into 
the union. There is under way a union of automobile 
repairmen. 

West Palm Beach.—J. B. O’Hara: 

The towns of Palm Beach and West Palm Beach 
have a half mile wide lake separating them. Skilled 
tradesmen work in Palm Beach and reside in West 
Palm Beach. The declaration of war has temporarily 
stopped what was to be a splendid summer in 
building operations. However, we are confident 
these operations will be resumed within a short 
time. Employment is steady outside of the building 
trades. Tourist trade last winter was very good. 
We have a woman’s label league. A federal labor 
union was formed in Lake Worth since last report. 


IDAHO y, 


Boise.—J. D. Brown: 

A garage, the best building to be erected in Boise 
in 1917, is to be built under union conditions. 
Work has been steady this spring in the building 
trades but the outlook for summer and fall is un- 
certain. Carpenters’ new scale of 62} cents per 
hour goes into effect May 1; painters’ new scale of 
624 cents went into effect April 1 without any 
trouble. A large lumber mill 6 miles from here, 
unable to get labor because of extremely low wages 
they pay, is talking of closing down. Steady agita- 
tion for the labels is being carried on. Workmen’s 
Compensation Law has been passed. Carpenters 
Local No. 1682 of Nampa organized during the 
month with 30 members. New carpenters’ locals for 
other towns in the vicinity of Boise are planned. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville —A. Towers. 

Organized labor over the state of Illinois is urg- 
ing the passage of the Injunction-Limitation bill. 
Many of the locals here have label committees. 
Employment is steady in all lines. 

Bloomington.—L. J. Salch: 

Employment is steady in all but the building 
trades. Painters are succeeding in their efforts to 
raise their scale to 50 cents per hour. We have 
a labor paper owned and controlled by our central 
body. 

Cham paign.—J. E. Harding: 

After a day’s strike painters received a 7} cent 
increase per hour, electricians a 5-cent increase after 
a three weeks’ strike, and plumbers received 50 
cents per day increase without strike. Carpenters 
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are asking for an increase of 74 cents July 1. Most 
unionists are demanding the labels e new 
unions are in course of formation. Employment is 
steady in all lines but the building trades. 

Chicago Heights.—J. M. Wilson: 

Teamsters have gained an increase of $1 per week; 
making $16 weekly for single; $18 for double, and 
$19 for motor trucks. Good work for the labels is 
being carried on. All city teamsters must belong to 
the union; the mayor is in perfect accord. 

Christopher.—N. Keel: 

All crafts are organized in this city and vicinity. 
Work is not steady. Wages have been increased 
without strike. All union men are demanding the 
labels. Unions are under way at Zeigler and Sesser, 
Illinois. 

Gilles pie —W. Willard: 

Telephone operators have been trying to organize 
for some time, and we hope soon to bring them into 
the union. Employment is steady. There have been 
increases in wages in some crafts. We demand the 
label on goods purchased. 

Hillsboro.—J. J. McNulty: 

Teamsters have been increased from 50 to 60 cents 
per hour, the city council granting the demand. 
Without strike day laborers have been increased 
from 25 to 30 cents per hour, which was granted by 
the city council. We are working for the labels. A 
federal labor union is under way, also a union of 
glass workers. Employment is steady. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

Employment is not steady but should improve 
from now on. We are agitating for the labels with 
some good results. The city has raised its employes’ 
wages. 

Peoria.—B. L. Cottrell: 

Without strike painters increased wages from 50 
to 574 cents per hour; plumbers 70 cents; car- 
penters 70 cents; sign painters, 60 cents; cracker 
bakers, 10 per cent; electricians, 5614 to 62} cents. 
Work is steady. 

Quincy.—J. J. Kearney: 

Painters, molders, polishers and teamsters have 
secured increases in wages without strike. Steady 
demand for the labels is bringing results. New 
unions were formed during the month and others are 
under way. Employment is steady. 


SRA 


East Chicago.—J. I. Day 

Wages are good but onie and other livi ing ex- 
penses are so abnormally high that it is impos- 
sible for men to provide for the proverbial “rainy 
day.’”’” Employment is never steady except in some 
of the large industries. There have been increases for 
building tradesmen all along the line, likewise for 
teamsters. We are trying to organize carpenters 
throughout Indiana. 

Evansville —A. G. Eltonhead: 

Carpenters secured an increase in wages. Paint- 
ers, after a day’s strike, gained 7} cents the first 
year; 24 cents the second year, and 2} cents the 
third year. We are doing everything in our power 
in behalf of the labels. Shoe workers have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Evansville —F. Hohenberger: 

Conditions of organized labor are good in some 
industries and not so good in others. There are 
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many employes in furniture and cigar factories here 
who have the nine and ten-hour workday with wages 
of $8, $9, $10 and $11 per week. Employment has 
been steady this winter in all lines but building 
trades. Painters, carpenters and electrical workers 
received increases in wages April 1. Good work is 
being carried on for the labels. Boot and shoe 
workers have organized, and a bakers’ union is 
under way. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

On May | general stores will close at 6 o'clock. 
The shorter workday was brought about without 
strike and no reduction in wages. Bakers are 
making a special effort in behalf of their label. 
Flour and cereal mill employes have organized, 
and unions of ice and cold storage workers are 
under way. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

The unorganized are compelled to work for low 
wages and under adverse conditions. Manufactu- 
rers maintain a so-called free labor agency, but in 
reality it is nothing but a spy system. A record is 
kept of every man and he is numbered like a con- 
vict so he can not change his place of work without 
the consent of his employer. Labor is scarce in the 
factories. One of the foundries here had a strike of 
their unorganized men and the company brought 
two carloads of negroes from Kentucky but the 
mayor paid their fares back home and collected the 
bill from the company. The strikers got what they 
asked and went back to work. Men working in the 
zinc mill of a glass factory struck for an increase in 
wages. They were out for two weeks and secured a 
settlement granting them more wages than they 
asked. These employes were unorganized. Typo- 
graphical Union has stcured a four-year contract 
with a $3 weekly increase. The label is kept con- 
stantly before the people, with increasing purchases 
of labeled goods. Hodcarriers organized this month 
and raised wages from 40 to 45 cents per hour. 


Richmond.—R. E. Graham: 

Carpenters have the eight-hour day and a wage of 
45 cents per hour; sheet metal workers, nine-hour 
day and 45 cents; barbers nitie-hour day. Employ- 
ment is steady. Our central body is going to take 
active interest in a new state constitution. Tailors 
are doing good work for their label. Several new 
unions have been formed in the past six months and 
others are under way. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs.—F. B. Judd: 

A number of crafts are receiving increases in 
wages without any difficulty. Employment is 
steady. Asa result of strike, electricians received an 
increase. We are trying to organize railway mail 
clerks. 


Council Bluffs.—S. 1. Yarwood: 

Electrical outside men won their strike here for 
higher wage-scale and recognition of the union. The 
only non-union shop in town, which was on the 
unfair list, was the first to come across. We have a 
permanent committee working for the labels. 
Employment is steady. 

Fort Madison.—G. Ruffenach: 

A federal labor union with 125 members was 
formed during the month, and plumbers have 


applied for a charter. Employment is steady. 
Three cigar manufacturers are advertising the label. 


Muscatine.—J. J. O’Brien: 

Without strike printers, carpenters and team- 
sters have secured substantial wage increases. Em- 
ployment is steady except in the building trades. 
There is an increasing demand for all labels. The 
city council adopted a resolution, presented by the 
Teamsters’ Union, granting an increase of 10 cents 
per hour to teamsters on.municipal work. 


Ottumwa.—F. Mahon: 

Organized labor is in the lead; in fact, we are put- 
ting unorganized labor out of existence. Employ- 
ment is steady. Mostly all crafts are doing fine 
work for the labels. We have under way unions of 
laundry workers and common laborers. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City.—F. E. Townsend: 

Business representatives of the different locals 
report progress. Employment is not steady. Nearly 
all of our city work is done by union labor. A com- 
mittee has been appointed from the Central Labor 
Union to work for the labels. There are under way 
unions of city firemen, retail clerks, electricians and 
building laborers. 


Leavenworth.—C. Hamlin: 

Carpenters have received an increase of 5 cents 
per hour, and half-holiday on Saturday without 
pay. The labels are being advocated. A federal 
labor union is under way. Employment is steady. 


Neodesha.—E. P. Reddick: 

Wages for common laborers have been increased 
10 per cent in this section. Boilermakers are asking 
for a 30 per cent increase on refinery work. The 
labels are strongly advocated. Employment is 
steady. 


Pittsburg.—G. F. Wornstaff: 

unions in this city and vicinity are in good 
condition with the exception of smeltermen who 
are having trouble because of some of the smelters 
closing down. Work in the building trades is fairly 
good and there have been some increases in wages. 
Hodcarriers increased wages from $3 to $3.40 per 
day. This was brought about without any difficulty, 
contractors signing contracts granting the conces- 
sion. Carpenters have a new wage-scale to go into 
effect May 1, namely, from $4 to $4.80 per day, 
and no trouble is looked for. Carpenters in a sash 
and door plant here have succeeded in getting the 
eight-hour day and are applying the union label 
on the product of the plant; millmen also secured an 
increase of 4 cents per hour, this to run until next 
April, when another increase is due to go into effect. 
Due to the efforts of the Trades and Labor Council 
a strike at a laundry here was averted and a con- 
tract signed with the workers granting them an 
increase in wages. The council is making an effort 
to build a labor temple in this city to cost over 
$100,000. There are about 15,000 union men in this 
county, and the plan adopted to raise the money 
is to have each union man donate the equivalent of 
one day’s work to the fund, and with this as a nu- 
cleus we hope and have some assurance of getting the 


‘balance from among the business interests of this 


district. 
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KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—E. H. Butler: 

Building trades workday has been cut from 10 
to 9 and 8 hours, and wages increased from 10 to 15 
per cent. Most of our merchants are handling union 
labeled goods. We have a building trades council 
under way. Employment is steady for most crafts. 

Owensboro.—T. M. Ashley: 

Painters have reduced their workday from 9 to 8 
hours and increased their wage from 30 to 40 cents per 
hour. Progress is being made in our work for the 
labels. Two new unions were formed during the 
month, and others are under way. 

Paducah.—H. S. Thixton: 

There have been increases in wages and reduction 
in hours in some crafts. Marine engineers are on 
strike for better conditions. Employment is steady. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—C. A. Hunter: 

The unorganized workers are requesting that or- 
ganizers get into the field and help them, and we are 
doing all we can along that line. Employment is 
steady in all lines. This city has not known a 
strike for a long time and still we have been suc- 
cessful in securing better wages, hours and working 
conditions. All building crafts have advanced 
wages this year without strike. The label is greatly 
in demand and is the rule instead of the exception. 
Oil field workers of Oil City organized. We are try- 
ing to organize all in the oil fields and hope to get 
great results within the next two months. Unions 
are also under way of meatcutters, waiters, soda 


dispensers and auto repairmen. 
MAINE 


Livermore Falls.—A. McCaffery: 

A large paper company has voluntarily increased 
wages of all its employes 2 cents per hour; this, in 
addition to the 10 per cent increase they voluntarily 
gave last October, appears to be quite a radical de- 
parture from their policy in times past. This com- 
pany operates mills in New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine, and all these employes re- 
ceive the same concessions as those working in 
Livermore Falls. Good work is being done for the 
labels. Employment is steady. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—C. O. Roemer: 

Conditions of labor are improving rapidly with 
new industrial developments in Cumberland and 
vicinity. Employment is steady. There have been 
wage increases th with and without strikes. 
Miners in the George’s Creek fields are organizing, 
and women workers are becoming interested. Sev- 
eral new unions were formed during the month, 
and barbers and clerks’ unions are under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Carpenters are asking 50 cents per hour May 1 
for a forty-four-hour week. 

Dorchester.—P. J. Byrne: 

Visits have been made to cities in-Florida, South 
Carolina and Georgia and it has been found that 
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organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. There is plenty of work there for 
all trades. The conventions of the state branches 
were visited in Georgia and Florida, at which 
much labor legislation was mapped out for the 
legislative committees. 

Gardner.—D. T. Joyce: 

The building trades are working eight hours per 
day; factory workers fifty-five hours per week 
In both branches wages have been improved. 
Manufacturers realize that organized labor is here 
to stay. One new union was organized since 
last report, and another is under way. Employment 
is steady. 

Kingston.—H. E. Bryant: 

Iron molders have secured a 13 per cent in- 
crease—international conference agreement; a 
woolen company has given a voluntary increase of 
10 per cent and 700 are affected. Plumbers have 
applied for a charter, and barbers are talkimg of 
organizing. Employment is steady. 

Lynn.—C. D. Keaveney: 

Good work is being carried on for the labels. 
Several new unions are under way. Euaplbyment is 
steady. 

Lynn.—W. A. Nealey: 

Thirty shoe factories have closed dows, which 
throws 10,000 out of employment; all non-mnion men; 
they claim a lockout. Lumber drivers have seeured 
an agreement which calls for an increase of $3 
per week; team drivers are asking for a $2 increase. 
Carpenters secured the five-day week and 60 cents 
per hour. A union of horseshoers is under way. 

Taunton.—J. K. Perry: 

As a result of strike Foundry Workers’ Union 
gained an increase of 10 per cent and signed agree- 
ments with Taunton members of Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. Building trades have 
increased wages without strike. The organization of 
jewelry workers in Attleboro, Massachusetts, and 
Providence, Rhode Island, is progressing rapidly 
We are introducing the labels wherever possible. 
The new legislative council of the Central Labor 
Union is working on city and state legislation. 

Whitman.—G. Douglas: 

Shoe workers have been granted a fifty-hom week 
and a. 10 per cent increase in wages. We are working 
for the labels right along. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint.—J. A. C. Menton: 

Nearly all the organized trades have imereased 
wages and secured the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment generally is steady. The agitation that is being 
carried on for the labels should bring good results 
in the near future. A federal labor uniom was or- 
ganized during the month, and teamsters also formed 
a union. 

Muskegon.—R. Briggs: 

The building trades have fair conditions but the 
conditions in shops are bad. A strong manu- 
facturers’ association is doing all it can to hold the 
shopmen down. A live building trades council has 
been started and all trades except plumbers secured 
an increase April 1, and pumbers are on strike for 
an increase of 50 cents a day. Carpenters were in- 
creased from 45 to 55 cents. Organized labor has 
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just elected a mayor who is a member of the ma- 
chinists’ organization. Our Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil has a good committee working Hard for the labels. 
Carpenters have a live new local. 

Port Huron.—M. Sullivan: 

Cigarmakers’ Local Union No. 368 secured an 
increase in wages, also Carpenters’ Local No. 1220. 
A painters’ union is under way. Lathers, teamsters 
and plasterers have organized. Employment is 
steady. Suits, etc., bearing the label of the United 
Garment Workers, have been put in the stores 
here. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth.—R. Jones: 

Organized labor is in better shape than any time 
during the past ten years. Employment is steady. 
Little trouble is expected in Duluth this spring, 
and the prospects indicate that unions and em- 
ployers will reach satisfactory terms on May 1, when 
most of the contracts are signed. Advances were 
granted in most trades last year with little trouble. 
Great increase in crop acreage will draw heavily 
from the ranks of non-union workers. The Minnesota 
legislature adjourned recently, and organized workers 
were able to force the passage of the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill and some very important amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. Among them 
is one to increase compensation from 50 per cent of 
the weekly wages to 60 per cent; increasing the 
maximum from $11 to $12 per week, and another 
to reduce the waiting period from two weeks to one. 
Many dangerous bills which, if passed, would 
seriously affect the rights of labor, were defeated. 
Taken all in all, Labor fared well at the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature in the face of powerful opposi- 
tion from employers. Boilermakers and riveters 
have been granted their demands in the shipbuild- 
ing yards, and have returned to work. On the 
Duluth side of the bay the men are still holding 
out, believing that ultimately their demands will be 
conceded. Navigation has opened, and there will be 
boats needing repairs, which must be taken care of 
immediately, and unless an agreement is reached 
soon, prospects are that a new firm will be organized 
in Duluth which will grant demands and employ 
union men. 

Minnec polis.—E. G. Hall: 

Unorganized workers are not enjoying as good 
conditions as the organized and considerable un- 
rest is evident owing to the increased cost of living. 
The work of organizing ought to produce good re- 
sults from now on as many realize that it is their 
only salvation. The prospects are that labor will 
be in demand. The legislature has just adjourned 
and many vicious bills were defeated as were several 
good ones sought by Labor. Good work is being 
done for the labels and emblems of Labor. The 
anti-injunction bill and amendments to the com- 
pensation law increasing the compensation to 60 
per cent and reducing the waiting period from two 
weeks to one week have been passed. Cereal mill 
employes organized. 


MISSOURI 


Lexington.—F. P. Lauchner: 

A federal labor union is under way, also a union 
of musicians. Employment is steady. We have at 
least 2,000 organized workers here. 


MONTANA 


Glendive.—W. J. Wright: 

Bartenders’ Local No. 664 now has the eight-hour 
day. We are asking all unionists to buy labeled 
goods. Carpenters organized during the month, 
and we hope soon to form a union of barbers. 
Employment is steady. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—B. L. Nutting: 

Railroad shop employes secured an increase with- 
out any trouble. Work is steady in all lines; granite 
business has been dull but is said to be normal now. 
The committee of the Central Labor Union is doing 
good work for the labels. Factory inspection law 
has been passed and fifty-four-hour week for women. 
City employes have organized, and we hope to 
organize retail clerks. 

Manchester —J. J. Coyne: 

We have been successful in organizing a local of 
hotel and restaurant employes. We have also or- 
ganized the textile workers of Franklin, with 225 
members. 

Nashua.—J. C. O'Hare. 

The yard crews on the Boston & Maine Railroad 
are working eight hours. Employment is steady. 
An increase in wages has been granted in the cotton 
mills here. A railroad official lately told his em- 
ployes to try to have the union people ride on 
union street cars. It would be fine to have a label 
like other unions put in every union street car. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—T. F. Gilligan: 

Common laborers’ wages advanced 25 cents per 
day; they now receive $2.25. We are boosting the 
labels. Employment is steady. 

Camden.—W. K. Hartman: 

We organized the rug weavers of Gloucester with 
32 members; ship carpenters of Camden with 164 
members. Deck and bridge hands on the ferries 
secured a 10 per cent increase in wages as a result 
of strike. By striking, iron molders secured a 10 
per cent increase. 

Elizabeth—J. Keyes: 

There have been improvements in wages in some 
crafts, especially ship carpenters and the iron in- 
dustry. Our central body is working all the time 
for the labels. Progress is being made in the forma- 
tion of new unions. 

Orange.—T. Cunneen: 

Painters secured afi increase of 25 cents per day 

ithout strike. Agitation for the labels is being car- 
ried on at all times. We organized six new barber- 
shops in the Oranges since last report. 

Passaic.—W. Abrahams: 

There is a shortage of labor in nearly all branches 
of work. Plumbers secured an increase of 60 cents 
per day after a strike lasting forty-eight hours; 
other building crafts also gecured substantial in- 
creases. There is very strong agitation for the 
labels. Several new unions are in course of forma- 
tion. Organized labor locally has better conditions 
than ever before. 

Trenton.—R. Forker: 

Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union No. 369 organized since last report. Porce- 
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lain workers are on strike; all standing firm and 
may win out before this report goes to press. Shirt- 
makers are also on strike. Work generally is steady. 


Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 

Wages of carpenters and bricklayers have been 
increased without strike. Organized workers have 
the eight-hour day; unorganized nine and ten hours. 
We are trying to form a building trades and central 
labor council. Everything possible is being done in 
the interest of the labels. Electrical workers have 
organized, and unions are under way of painters, 
shoemakers and molders. Employment is steady. 

Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Building Laborers’ Union went on strike for an 
increase in wages and compromised; wages now 
$3.20 per day and a forty-four-hour week. Car- 
penters want more wages and are trying to get 
through an agreement. The prospects look bright. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. J. Dillon: 

Without strike, coal teamsters received an in- 
crease of $1 weekly in wages. Employment is 
steady. Building trades are preparing for a busy 
season. Committees are visiting unions in behalf of 
the labels. Potash workers have organized. 

Buffalo.—A. Molter: 

Milk drivers secured an increase of $1 per week 
after a three days’ strike. Bookbinders were in- 
creased $4 per week without strike. We are boosting 
the labels. Lumber inspectors and warehousemen 
organized since last report, and we reorganized jew- 
elry workers and upholsterers. Work is steady. 

Cohoes.—J. J. Flood: 

One machine shop reduced hours from sixty -to 
fifty-four voluntarily. Four members from each 
local have been appointed to boost the labels. Em- 
ployment is steady and labor scarce. Unions of iron 
and textile workers are under way. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Painters, carpenters, plumbers, sheet metal work- 
ers, electrical workers, plasterers and lathers have 
received increases and improved working conditions 
without strike. A committee is working for the 
labels. 

Newburgh.—J. Rothery: 

Organized labor is booming; all locals report in- 
crease in members and wages. No one is idle who 
wants work. Carpenters, painters and sheet metal 
workers have secured increases, which took effect 
May 1, and did not have to resort to strike. Good 
work is being carried on for the labels. We are all 
opposed to the state constabulary law which has 
just been passed. A union of metal workers is under 
way, and boot and shoe workers have organized. 

New York City.—T. J. Brady: 

The steam shovel and dredgemen’s strike in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, resulted in increasing 
wages from 16 to 25 per cent and decreasing work- 
ing hours 20 per cent. We are working for the 
labels. Steam shovel and dredgemen of Newark, 
New Jersey, have organized. Work is steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor in this section is very good, 
all men working at advanced rates, above standards 
in most cases. 

Port Chester-—W. Rander: 

Painters have increased wages 55 cents per day 
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without strike; their wage is now $4.80 per day 
Paperhangers secured the same increase making their 
scale $5 per day. The Central Labor Union is 
working for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Rome.—D. J. Connell: 

Masons’ (union) wages increased from 65 to 70 
cents per hour; carpenters from 45 to 50 cents; 
painters from 45 to 50 cents; sheet metal from 45 to 
50 cents; plumbers from $4 to $4.50 per day; all 
trades working forty-four hours per week; these in- 
creases brought about without strike, and took effect 
April and May 1. There is plenty of work in all 
building trades. We expect to reorganize the Trades 
Assembly. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport —C. E. Bartlebaugh: . 

There is plenty of work. Street railwaymen have 
secured a 15 per cent increase. Progress is being 
made in organizing. 

Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

All coal mines are organized, but potteries, fac- 
tories, etc., are non-union. The organized workers 
have the eight-hour day while unorganized work 
ten hours daily. Mines are not working full time on 
account of shortage of railroad cars. Miners have 
secured an increase of 20 per cent, which shows that 
in unity there is strength. Great interest is being 
taken in labeled goods. 

Conneaut.—P. J. Conlon: 

Nickel Plate Railroad shopmen have secured wage 
increases after long negotiations. They rejected the 
company’s first offer to increase wages 2} cents an 
hour. A motor car company is moving here that 
employs 1,500 men. Employment is steady. 

Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

The membership in all organizations is on the 
increase. Molders’ strike resulted in discharged 
members being taken back by employer and the 
shop organized. The clerks in the 5 and 10 cent 
store here were on strike for a day and a half and 
received an increase of $2.50 per week; all have or- 
ganized and it is a union store. Everything possible 
is being done for the labels. Unions of city em- 
ployes and laundry workers are under way, and 
meatcutters have organized. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

We are making some headway toward organizing 
the brick, tile and terra cotta workers. Organized 
labor has good working conditions and wages, but to 
meet the high cost of living it means a life and 
death struggle. Some of the mines are working 
steady while others only a little better than half 
time. Without strike, miners received an advance 
of 17 per cent for loading coal; day men 20 per cent. 
Miners, under the auspices of the Gloucester Central 
Labor Union, celebrated the eight-hour day April 2. 
A committee from the Central Labor Union is 
working for the labels. 

Lorain.—J. M. Meyers: 

All crafts report a steady increase in member- 
ship. Union agitation has been so strong in this 
vicinity the past six months that by a few months 
real work organized labor could increase its mem- 
bership 6,000 to 8,000. Employment is steady. We are 
pushing the labels stronger every day. Stove 
mounters organized during the month, and other 
unions are in course of formation. 
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Martins Ferry.—W.S. Morris: 

Strong efforts are being put forth to organize the 
unorganized workers. Our central body is active for 
the labels. Three unions were organized during the 
month. There are notices of increase in wages May 1 
in several plants. 


Middletown.—T. A. Scully: 

Plasterers secured an increase of 50 cents per day 
on May 1. Teamsters organized during the month, 
and we expect to organize tobacco workers. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


Piqua.—J. J. Welsh: 

Textile workers have been granted the nine-hour 
day with ten hours pay without strike. In all or- 
ganized shops the nine-hour day prevails, and ten 
hours in unorganized. All organizations have a 
label committee. Sheet metal workers have or- 
ganized, and unions of teamsters and butchers 
are in course of formation. 


Spring field —C. W. Rich: 

Mayday witnesséd the establishment of increased 
wage-scales and shorter hours for many unions in 
this city. Brewery Workmen’s Union made a two- 
year contract in which wages were advanced $1 and 
$2 per week, and engineers and stablemen were 
given one week’s vacation every year with full pay. 
Carpenters’ Union has established a forty-four-hour 
week and an increase in wages from 45 to 55 cents 
per hour. Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators’ 
Union has increased wages in all the various branches 
of the trade. With the establishment of the eight- 
hour day by the sheet metal workers every building 
trade in this city will have obtained the shorter 
workday. Other crafts that have increased wages 
this spring are bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, 
inside electrical workers, tailors, stereotypers and 
electrotypers. Molders are again on strike. They 
are asking for $4 per day. Last year it was neces- 
sary for these men to strike for the nine-hour day 
and a wage rate of $3.50 per day. One of the large 
foundries is paying the new rate. All crafts are con- 
ducting energetic organizing campaigns. The out- 
look was never so good for unions as it is at the 
present time. A member of Typographical Union 
has been placed in charge of the free employment 
bureau, recently opened in this city. Strikes are tak- 
ing place in shops that are strictly non-union. One 
firm, whose general manager is active in the local 
Manufacturers’ Association, was forced to recognize 
the demands of his employes when they threatened 
to strike. Employers have been informed that 
union men will not tolerate a tearing down of 
existing labor standards unless essentially for the 
welfare of the country. 


Toledo.—J. Hart: 

Have just returned from the south, having been 
there all winter, and found that the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in declari ring the 
Adamson eight-hour law valid is helping to increase 
the membership of many unions. Work is steady 
everywhere. We are talking about the labels all the 
time. One new union is under way in Dothan, Ala- 
bama, and three unions of barbers, one in Sheffield 
and two in Selma, Alabama, were organized re- 
cently. 


OKLAHOMA 


Barilesville—M. M. Yard: 

We are trying to do away with unorganized 
labor here, and expect to have all wage-earners or- 
ganized before July 1 of this year. Employment is 
steady for all. Common laborers who were having 
trouble with their street paving contract settled 
with an increase of 20 cents. Common laborers or- 


* ganized since last report, and unions are under way 


of drug clerks and city firemen. + 


El Reno.—H. E. Hart: 

Organized labor conditions are improving, with 
special effort being made to support label and store 
card; unorganized taking notice but slow to act. 
Employment is steady. Wages, hours and condi- 
tions are improving. Good work is being carried 
on for the labels. Meatcutters and butcher work- 
men have organized, and one other union is under 
way. 

McAlester.—R. O. Jaggers: 

Many improvements in working conditions have 
been brought about without strike. Employment is 
steady. The mines are working under fair con- 
ditions. Several new unions are under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver.—D. S. Leighty: 

The building trades are in better condition than 
ever before, with plenty of work for all. In other 
trades employment is good; in fact, the demand 
exceeds the supply. Carpenters’ wages automatically 
raised May 1 from $4.50 to $4.80 per day; sheet 
metal workers gained an increase April 1 from $4 
to $4.50 without the loss of a single day; hod- 
catriers and electrical workers are asking for an 
increase to take effect June 1, with prospects good. 
Lathers are asking for an increase of 50 cents per 
thousand, with a number of their employers signed 
up. A bill has been signed by the governor increas- 
ing the state police and raising their salaries. De- 
mand for the label is increasing. A federal labor 
union of steel workers and an organization of 
machinists was formed during the month. 


Beaver Falls.—J. D. McKenna: 

Conditions of organized labor were never so good 
as now. Employment is steady in all crafts. New 
unions were formed during the month. 

Bradford.—J. Plummer: 

Unorganized labor is in*good condition as em- 
ployers keep raising wages as union men are in- 
creased. Employment is steady for both organized 
and unorganized. Carpenters, painters, plumbers 
and molders have increased wages without strike. 

Connellsville.—E. L. McNutt: 

Printers, pressmen, brewery workers,” bartenders 
and plumbers have all received substantial in- 
creases in wages without strike, and carpenters ex- 
pect an increase shortly. Electrical workers have 
applied for a charter, also painters, paperhangers 
and plasterers. Headway is being made in our work 
for the labels. Twelve locals are affiliated to our 
central, and are progressing nicely. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

The mines are working full time; in fact, nearly all 
employment is steady. Good work is being done 
for the labels. 
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Philadelphia.—J. M. Richie: 

The membership of organized labor is steadily in- 
creasing. Employment is steady in all branches. 
Harbor boatmen increased wages after a three-day 
strike; horsehair dressers’ wages were increased 10 
per cent after a two-weeks’ strike. The Central 
Labor Union is doing good work for,the labels. A 
two-platoon system for Philadelphia firemen has 


been indorsed by the state legislature. City ordi- , 


nance increases salaries $100 per year. Unions have 
been formed of foundry employes, pearl workers, 
harbor boatmen, cloth examiners and spongers, 
and building laborers of Bryn Mawr. 

Pottsville —J. Brennan: 

Mostly all good conditions that have been brought 
about were won by either real or threatened strikes. 
Employment is steady in all branches of labor. Our 
international and district presidents are in con- 
ference on an increase of wages for our membership. 
We are working for the labels. 

Pottsville.—E. G. Ossman: 

In the building trades employment has not been 
steady throughout the year. A building trades 
council is in course of formation. 

Scranton.—C. J. Boyle: 

The telephone company at Butler has increased 
the wages of its employes 10 per cent; 96 cents a 
day in Elyria and Lorain, Ohio; 50 cents a day in 
Eire; 50 cents a day at Niagara Falls; 80 cents 
a day in Meadville, Pennsylvania. In the electric 
line employment is almost steady. New unions were 
formed in Lorain, Ohio; Reading and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, since last report, and other unions 
are under way. 

Shenandoah. —K. O'Neill: ” 

Miners have received an increase of 36 cents per 
day. Laborers for building contractors are asking 
for a like increase. Negotiations are under way 
for an increase of 10 cents per dozen on piecework 
between garment workers and a large firm here, and 
the prospects look good for a favorable agreement. 
Employment is steady in all branches of trade. All 
branches of labor in this vicinity are now on the 
eight-hour basis, and was brought about without 
strike. The Central Labor Union is making every 
effort to organize all crafts. A union label cam- 
paign is being conducted here. The Borough Council 
increased municipal workers 25 cents per day, and 
a further increase is now being advocated. The 
Central Labor Union has succeeded in organizing 
the employes of a theater in this city, and they have 
affiliated with Local Union No. 218 of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes of 
America of Pottsville. A charter for plumbers has 
been applied for. 

Washington.—J. V. Joyce: 

Employment during the month has been steady 
in all branches of trade, with a good demand for 
laborers. A committee from the Central Labor 
Union is working out a “‘buy-at-home”’ campaign. 
A union of plumbers is under way. 

Wilkes-Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

The Journeymen Horseshoers’ Union signed an 
agreement calling for an eight-hour day, holidays 
off with pay, and an4dncrease of $2 weekly in wages. 
Teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers will 
present a new wage agreement. There is steady 
employment in mines, mills and shops, with a 
shortage of labor in some industries. Painters, 


after a few days’ strike, signed up all but three shops, 
and secured an increase in wages and better working 
conditions. Squib Makers’ Union No. 114 is pro- 
gressing. Union labeled goods are being pushed. A 
few new unions are under way. 

York.—A. H. Billet: 

Carpenters have added 62 members to their local 
this month. Hodcarriers have made a demand for 
35 cents per hour to take effect May 1; 5 contractors 
have accepted their terms. Employment is steady 
in all trades. After a ten-day strike, waiters, cooks 
and bartenders, in one of the largest cafes in the 
city, won out for a union shop. We are meeting 
with success in our efforts to form a building trades 
council. All organizations are agitating the labels 
Several new unions are under way. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—M. C. Papa: 

Weare making every effort to bring into the union 
unorganized workers. Employment is steady; there 
is more work than men. A committee from the Cen- 
tral Labor Union is active for the labels. A union 
is under way of pipefitters from the United States 
Naval Torpedo Station. 

White Rock.—N. Dore: 

As a result of strike pick and shovelmen have 
been increased $3 per week and have the eight-hour 
day. Good work is being carried on for the labels. 
Retail clerks have organized, and we hope to bring 
teamsters into the union. Employment is steady. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—A. Flynn: 

Union plumbers of Local No. 470 who are on 
strike are running a shop of their own and have all 
members employed. There is plenty of work for all. 
Two master plumbers have increased wages 50 cents 
per day as a result of strike. Unless a man carries a 
union card he can not hold a job long in this city. 
A large shipyard, to build wooden vessels, has started 
in Georgetown, South Carolina. We are pushing the 
labels. We are endeavoring to reorganize our 
federal labor union. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—M. J. Robinson: 

There is a general improvement among organized 
crafts. The following have increased wages and re- 
duced hours by strike: Machinists, molders, electri- 
cal workers, street-car employes and patternmakers. 
The printing trade secured these concessions with- 
out strike. Colored molders and laborers are leav- 
ing this locality for the north to secure better hours, 
wages and conditions. A semi-monthly pay-day 
has been secured, and a slight improvement in the 
child labor law. Bookbinders and retail clerks or- 
ganized during the month. Six or seven injunctions 
were issued in the past two months, which caused 
the expenditure of a large sim of money. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Johnson City—J. W. Vance: 

Organized labor is meeting with success in every 
movement. The condition of unorganized labor in 
this section can only be classed as industrial slavery. 
Employment is steady. Wages in all plants have 
been increased. The label is being urged at all meet- 
ings. A central labor union, a federal labor union, 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


and unions of plasterers and electricians have been 
formed since last report, and several other unions are 
in course of organizing. 

Uemphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Retail clerks are on strike. Employment is fairly 
steady. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is doing well although not get- 
ting its share of the public work. The city high 
school has been let to non-union contractors; county 
courthouse, city hall and fire and police stations are 
being built by union contractors (bricklayers) but 
non-union laborers are being empléyed. It is re- 
ported that on some of the work on public buildings 
men are being worked nine hours per day in viola- 
tion of the state eight-hour law. The label is being 
demanded. Employment is steady in most lines. 

Houston.—lL,. M. Andler: 

Ice drivers have organized since last report, and 
a union of tailors is under way. Employment is 
steady. We have a label league working for the 
labels. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Railroad shop employes are asking for an increase 
in wages. Employment is steady. The use of the 
label is"being urged. 

Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

As a result of strike paper mill eastue are 
securing an eight-hour workday. Some crafts have 
steady employment while others are working half 
time. The labels are demanded. Two new unions 
were formed during the month. a 

Teague,—T. F. Hamilton: 

Painters have increased their wage-scale from $4 
to $5 per day; carpenters will get a new wage-scale 
in sixty days. Carpenters and painters are em- 
ployed about two-thirds of the time. Union labor 
at this place is 100 per cent organized. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

In the building trades the organized are controll- 
ing employment; other lines of labor are about 
evenly matched. Employment is steady and 
improving. This city has one of the best labor 
papers in the state. 

Waco.—J. S. Tennison: 

Carpenters will raise their wage-scale July 1 of this 
year to $5.20 per day. The labels are being boosted. 
Employment conditions are satisfactory. A union of 
hodcarriers is under way. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—A. E. Harvey: 

Painters have been increased $1 per day, like- 
wise electricians and carpenters; plasterers and 
bricklayers 60 cents per day. The legislature passed 
the anti-injunction law with the same provisions 


as contained in the Clayton Act. Label League is 
doing good work. The Initiative and Referendum 
Law has been passed, also a good Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. One of our members has been 
appointed on the Industrial Commission under 
workmen’s compensation. Employment is steady. 


VERMONT 


Wilder.—J. E. Packard: 

A paper company has granted to all its employes 
working on the hourly basis an increase of 2 cents 
per hour, and $1 per week to all weekly paid em- 
ployes. The union label committees are busy all the 
time and continually adding new goods bearing the 
label. Employment,in all trades is steady. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—G. M. Chalkley: 

Carpenters secured an increase of 50 cents per 
day May |; painters asked for 50 cents and secured 
25 cents May 1 and-25 cents September 1. Ninety 
per cent of the stores are handling union labeled 
goods. Three new unions have organized and two 
are under way. 

Newport News.—A. Goode: 

Coal trimmers are expecting an increase soon. 
Employment is steady. The labels are being de- 
manded by union mén when making purchases. 
We have applied for charters for laundry workers 
and railroad men. 

Norfolk.—W. C. Creekmore: 

We have gained increases in wages and improved 
working conditions without strike. Bricklayers’ 
strike was settled in favor of the union. Our central 
body has made it compulsory that all delegates must 
have five labels on their wearing apparel. We are 
succeeding in placing union-made goods in all stores. 
City employes gained the eight-hour day and 
secured a 10 per cent increase in wages through 
an ordinance passed. A colored central labor union 
has been organized since last report. Organized 
labor is in better condition now than it has been 
for the past ten years in this city; especially is this 
true of colored workers. Unions are under way of 
jitney drivers, laundry solicitors and colored 
longshoremen. 

Richmond.—J. Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, and employ- 
ment is steady. We are not losing sight of the 
labels. 

Roanoke.—C. L. Bentley: 

There have been improvements in wages and 
hours for the building trades. Railway crafts are 
negotiating new agreements. Agitation is being 
carried on by the Central Trades and Labor Council 
for the labels. Good work is being done for the 
labels. Painters organized during the month, and 
electrical workers we hope soon to bring into the 
union. Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Hoquiam.—S. E. Taylor: 

There have been slight increases in wages. 
are conducting a “labor forward” campaign. 

Seattle—J. G. Brown: 

Organized labor is continually exerting its in- 
fluence to improve conditions to keep pace with 
the increasing cost of living. The measure of 
success being met with by organized workers is 
encouraging the unorganized to join the ranks. 
Great strides forward are sure to be made this year. 
Employment is steady except where shortage of 
cars to deliver material and transport products 
interferes. Shingle weavers in Raymond and South 
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Bend secured 12} to 20 per cent increase in wages 
without strike; other shingle centers are likely to 
follow soon. A state-wide conferencé was held in 
Seattle on April 21 to consider Labor in its relation 
to the problems developed as a result of the war. 
Action was taken along lines of A. F. of L. conference 
in March. Continual and successful agitation is 
being carried on for the labels. Shingle weavers in 
New Westminster, British Celumbia, organized 
during the month, and the prospects for greatly 
strengthening existing unions are bright. 

Tacoma.—H. R. Harrison: 

There has been a 20 per cent increase in organi- 
zation in April over the month of March. The ship 
building industry is making great advances and the 
prospects are bright for a union shop agreement. 
Work is plentiful; there is a shortage of unskilled 
labor. There is a tendency on the part of the unor- 
ganized to demand higher wages. Musicians, stage 
employes and moving picture operators received 
material increases in wages without any trouble. 
Efforts are being made to adopt the daylight saving 
plan. Active campaign is being carried on by the 
Women’s Card and Label League. A union is under 
way of air machine men on wooden vessels. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

For union men the workday is nine hours, and 
wages of 50, 60 and 75 cents per hour. We are urg- 
ing every man to demand the label on every pur- 
chase he makes. Painters and paperhangers have 
organized, and we have under way unions of car- 
men, plasterers, teamsters and city firemen. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Morgantown.—D. A. Andersort: 

Painters secured their demands without strike. 
Work is steady. Our Trades and Labor Assembly is 
working hard and has a committee boosting the 
labels. Unions of plumbers and musicians are under 
way. 

New Martinsville —C. F. Hassner: 

The chief industry of our town is glass factories. 
We have a number of small stogie factories; some 
pay the union scale and some do not. Glass factory 
employment has been unsteady on account of short- 
age of material. The stogie factories have been 
working steady. Glass workers have received a 10 
per cent increase in wages without strike, and took 
effect April 1. Railroad men also received an in- 
crease and shorter workday. We have been pushing 
the stogie and cigarmakers’ label. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

The Board of Commerce here requests any firm 
paying wages above the average to cut them. We 
are agitating for the labels. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—H. J. Vanderheyden: 

The trades are about two-thirds organized and we 
are gaining right along. Employment is steady. 
Our label committee is busy all the time in the 
interest of the labels. Unions of papermakers and 
plasterers are under way. 

Green Bay.—W. Wiesner: 

Carpenters, painters and machinists have in- 
creased wages. Employment is steady. We have 
started agitation for a union label league. 

Manitowoc.—B. A. Hansen: 

April 1 carpenters were increased from 40 to 45 
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cents per hour with an eight-hour workday; April 
15 painters were increased from 32} to 40 cents 
per hour with a nine-hour workday. Metal workers 
organized during the month, and there is under way 
a union of electrical workers. At present all or- 
ganized labor is steadily employed. 

Oshkosh.—C. H. Martin: 

Investigation held here by the Industrial Com- 
mission in regard to hours of labor for women 
showed that some employers were violating the 
fifty-five-hour week in unorganized shops and fac- 
tories. Employment generally is steady; for cigar- 
makers work is dull on account of prohibition 
agitation. Butchers have asked for an increase in 
wages May 1, bakers a shorter workday, carpenters 
an increase of 5 cents per hour, and plumbers an 
increase in wages. Our United Label League 
is busy. Steam and operating engineers have or- 
ganized. We are trying to form unions of city and 
stationary firemen. 

Wausau.—A. Mueller: 

The Clerks’ Union has gained all legal holidays 
without working the evening before; formerly before 
holidays all clerks worked the evening before or a 
half day on holidays. Unions are under way of 
teamsters, street railway employes, paper mill 
workers and printers. Employment is steady. 


CANADA 


Lethbridge.—J. M. Richie: 

With the exception of coal miners and cereal milt 
employes work is not steady. A union of retail 
clerks is under way. 

New Glasgow.—C. C. Dane: 

Many improvements have been made the past 
few months among the organized workers at the 
mines in this district. Everything possible is being 
done in the interest of the labels; the men are de- 
manding union labeled goods. Retail clerks who 
organized recently are doing splendid work and 
expect many concessions from merchants in the 
near future. Employment is steady, and there is 
a possibility of a shortage of labor this summer. 
Federal Labor Union No. 14781 succeeded in mak- 
ing a union shop of the Acadia mines in Hellarton, 
and has a membership of 1,026. This same union 
made a union shop of the Inter-Colonial Coal 
Mines, and the work was carried out without a 
strike. This company employs about 350 men, mak- 
ing a total of 1,375 organized miners in Federal 
Labor Union No. 14781. 

Quebec.—E. Little: 

Electrical linemen secured an increase in wages 
after a strike lasting two weeks. In consequence 
of the closing down of a rifle factory and over 
2,000 employes being scattered, house rent has gone 
down to nearly half what it has been for some 
years past. Printers have a standing committee 
at work for the label. Employment is steady. 

St. John.—J. C. Sugrue: 

Carpenters’ wages have been increased from 37} 
to 45 cents per hour for an eight-hour day; painters 
likewise. Plumbers are on strike for an increase 
from 373 to 50 cents per hour and the prospects 
look bright for success. The legislature meets on 
May 10, and we expect to get some advanced labor 
laws placed on the statutes. A local of International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers was organized during the 
month, and a union of retail clerks is under way. 
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Charters Issued. 
From April 1 up to and including April 30, 
charters were issued to eight central bodies, forty 
local trade unions and nineteen federal labor unions. 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 





3. 


4. 


C.S. & B. P. W. 9605, sup 

B. M. P. 14353, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, 
"17, sw f, $16.80; d f, $16.80; I. F., 
$3.7 F., $2 

I. B. Ww ‘isies, tax, mar, ‘17, 
$2.35; 1 

F. E. 14632, tax, cae, bal n, bal d, ’16, j, 
$102. 75; f, $102.75; d f, $102.75; R 


$18.7 
B of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., tax, mar, 
I. S. & E. U. of N. A., tax, feb, 17, $35.71; 
sup, 25c 
S. L. 15476, 
L. P. 15468, tom, mar,’ 
$2.15; sup, $4.25 
Cc &» VU. se bers tax, aug, '16, to and 
incl july, *1 
F. E. 15236, tax, jf 
F. 1 


Zeer 


"16, ), — $13.30; 
13.30; ‘df, $13.30; I. F., $2. 
15397, I. F 
i. A., Cortland, } 
Oc 


bad s= 
Bente 


—~. 5 
Marshalltown, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, "1 
. 14171, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ’ 


rIRROR 
a ee 


> 
a: 
a> 


(5296, tax, bal i. Pal f, m, °17, 55c; 
, 55c; sup, 25c 
8809, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "17, $2.05; 
df, $2.05; sup, $ 
5 SS isssi. tax, mar, '17, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
5426, tax, mar, 17, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c. 
. W. 15146, tax, bal d, "16, bal-j, bal f, 
7, $l 75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; L.F., $1.50: 


45 93 98 9% Oppoms 


te) 
sia 


one 


n 
<7? 
BSc 


5 pases. tax, feb, '17, $3.50; f, $3.50; 


. 
. C., Marysville, Cal, t 
- 12102, tax, feb, °17, sine: "7 p14 65: 


14668, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, 
f, $3.61; d f, $3.60; I. F., $5.60; 


. 15011, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, bal f, m, 
» $3.25; 25; d f, $3.25; R. F., 25c. 

. of F. E., sup 
» = 
a 


5315, tax, ‘mar, '17, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
0399, tax, mar, "17, $13; f, $13; df, $13 
F. 15218, tax, ae. "17, $i. 70; f, $1.70; 
df, $1.70; 1. F., $1; sup, $1 
. 12353, tax, bal f, m, Pa. 
14881, tax, bal j, f, "17, Fhe  f, doc: dt, 
"20c; § m $1 
7. E. 15480, I. F 
S. H. E. 15209, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, bal f, m, 
"17, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


= Pd Oman 
#22: 


I. U. of W. W. & M. L., oo, Ope, 37 
A. A. of M. M. & P., tax, feb, 


3 0 
A. W. 14957, tax, bal j, bal f, °17, $2:50; 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; I. F., $6.25 
F. L. 8203, , mar, ’17, $2. = f, $2.50; d f, 
$3. 50; I. . $2. 50; sup, $1.2 
.M.P. 7392. tax, f, m, °17, SOT. $1.97; df, 
$1.96. 
U., Bayamon, P R, tax, j, "15, to and incl 


F. L 15270, tax, f, m, 


i a 14524, tax, j, f, m, acct a, '17, $1.69; f, 
$1.69; d f. $1.68; sup, 44c. 

H.N. M. 7073, tax, bal f, m, °17, $4.45; f, $4.45; 
d f, $4.45; I. F., 75c; sup, $30 

A. W. 12005, o. feb, 17, 3Sc: f, 35ce; df, 35c. . 

A. W. 12005, I. F 

F.L. 14674, A bal d, ’16, nas bal f, m, . P: 
$5.52; f, $5.52; d f, $5.51; I. F., $3.50; R 
5 


F. L. "15187, tax, feb, '17, 35c; f, 35ce; d f, 35c. 

F. E. 15385, tax, one sey m, '17, $9.40; f, 
$9.40; d f, $9. I. F., $15 4 

T. U. 15340, tax, ae a, 16, jf. 17, $1.50; f, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

V. 14990, tax, mar, "17 

N.N.Y.R. 14892, = mar, 13, $2'25: f, 5025: 
d f, $2.25; 1. F., 

M.S. LI. 15436,tax, e = "17, $4.05; f, $4.05; df, 
$4.05; I. F., 25c 

. 14953, tax, bal f, m, "17, » 57.40; f, $7.40 

i. $7.40; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c 

“ay tax, =. 17, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
; I. F., $2. 

“st ishsa, ns feb, '17, 65c; f, 65e; df, 


. 14972, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ’17, $2.60; f, 
)s d » $2.60 
. 10833, tax, mar, '17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
. 13013, tax, hal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, ’17, 
5 + 22.4 df, $2.45; R. F., 25¢ 

. 15004, tax, mar, 17, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, 


. 14707, tax, mar, ’17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


i 
prpsteaRnger ant 
g: we Ree Se Mam 


on ” Fairfield, Towa, tax, j, f, m, 17. 
33, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j j, bal f, m,’ 
sé $1. 97; df, $1.96; R F., 50c 
.'M. E. 15469, I. F 

, Ashland, Ky, tax, f, m, 

332, tax, jan, °17, $34.70; £ $34.36: df, 


anes tax, mar, "17, $i 65; f, $1.65; 
, tax, mar, '17, $4.05; f, $4.05; d f, 


“Soe 


BOS HO 4 MOM DO w 
Ome 


- 
aes 
i) 


pera ateresrr 
“ i?) 
aan8"Re w 
a 


W. 14983, ome oes m, 17, $2.27; f, 
if $2.26; I.F., 


“WOW ea SM Ee 
whe 
RwON, 


Wo 
° 
2, 


319 50 
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F. ae tax, mar, » 75e; f, 75e; d f, 75c; 
I 1.2 

F. W. 15179, tax, bal d, "16, bal j, bal f, m, ’17, 
$18.95; f, $18.95; d f, $18.95; I. F., $53.50; 
R. F., 50c; sup, 12c. 

T. S. 10422, tax, bal d, "16, bal j, ‘bal f, m, ’17, 
EOS SHES 6 8250 2.9 50c; R. F., 

Ze w. 15089, tax, bal d, ’16, bal J. bal f, m. '17, 

$41.55, f, $41.55; df, $41.5 7 a * denver 

, $7. 75; sup, on . 
E. * Taps. tax, mar, 


tax, bal j, bal f, m, "37, $1. 35; 
, $i. 35; sup, ko 
14961, tax, mar, . $1. 30; f, me 30; 


iP 
. 15053, tax, bal j, ‘bal f, m, ‘17, 
if S209; 61, vase; sup, 50c. . 
15446, I. F.. 
7, 70c: f, 70; df, 70c. 
"17, $2.35; f, $2.35; df, 


EW. 14215, tax. m, erererent f, 
$3.50. 


99; df, $2.98; I. F., 

acd tax, mar, "17, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c; 
.. 11449, tax, mar, ’l 7,$ s 1; f, Hat, $1; 
LF. $5; R. F., 25c.... ‘ re at 
-L. 15290, tax, bal j, bal f, ‘m, , $3.65; f, 
"$3.65: df, $3.65; sm 
’. G. S. 14845, tax, mar, ay, $1. 55; f, ‘$1. 55; 
df, raat Si. mee. . 

15399, tax, mar; 17, $1. 80; f, $1.80; df, 

80. 

. 15435, ‘tax, ‘mar, 17, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. 

T. S. W. 15189, I. F. 


, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 


16, bal jt bal f, m, "17, 
$2.15 , $5; R. F., 


.P. 15192, tax, bal d, 
$2. 15; f, $2.15; d f, 
75c; sup, $6.60. 
F. L. 11643, tax, feb, | 
$1.10; aap, 50c. . 
M.F. &S.S. 1. A. 12912, tax, mar, '17, $3.60; 
f, $3.60; it $3.60, sup, 25c —- x 
F. L. 14646, tax, mar, '17, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35c; 


F. as 15516, tax, apr, 17,3 
I. F., $2; sup, $1.75... .. 
& A. 15017, tax, mar, "17, $2.05; f, PEAS; 
f, $2.05. 
. 14830, tax, mar, ’17 , 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
; B. 15416, tax, pe. 17, 85c; f, 85e; d f, 85c; 
. F., $3; sup, : 
. &S.R. FP. 14913, tax, ‘bal j, bal f, m, ‘17, 


-75; f, $2.75; df, $2. 
. 15020, tax, mar, i, $i. f, $1.80; ‘df, 


Ww. e 34370: tax, wat d. f, 17, 70c; f, 70c; ‘df, 
. 12552, tax, bal d, 16, bal j, bal f, m, ’17 
.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; I. F., $4 

Cc. Taylor, Tex, tax, j,f,m,’ 


P.&S.F.of U.S . & Can., tax, j. f, m, 


P5232, return of amt in treasury 
"17, 35c; f, — df, 35c 
, $10.15; 


$3 50 


» BAKER'S Breakfast 
COCOA 





9. 


df, 75c; R. F., 25c ‘ - 
c © 15030, tax, acct mar, "17 
81 


le 
?. . 15298, tax, bal m, ‘acct a, 
65c; d f, 65c; I. F., 
I. W. 15283, tax, bal f, m, 7, $1.92; ~ $1.92; 
d f, $1.91; 1. F., $1. 25; BT F., ds 
B. U. 14055, tax, j.f, '17, 60c; f, 60¢; dieo.” 
F. L. 15488, I. F., $12.75; sup, $5.73 
— Schneider, Trenton, 'N ae 
. L. 15476, tax, m, a, ’1 $i.62: £, $1.62; af, 
~ $1.61;1.F. $8.50; sup, ” $2.50. 
. T. 15277, tax, bal d, ‘16, bal j, ‘bal f, "17, 
©: 1. 25; f, $31.25; d f, $51. 25; 1. F., $53.50; 
R. F., $1. 75; sup, $49.4€ 
MSN ey eo 
Sa oe W. of U.S. & Can., 
sup we » dger’ 
H. S. 10399, sup..... je esSaeee 
F. E. 14632, sup.. TT: 
B. P. 8434, tax, mar, 17, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
15234, tax, mar, ’17, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 


. 12865, tax, mar, 


nnn. 

ho bt @ Ps 

aces 
a 


s. 15520, sup. 
3. S. 15520, I. F. 


5518, tax, apr, "17, 67c; f, 67 
4942, tax, mar, "17, $3.15; f, iS Is. at. 


. 14843, tax, mar, '17, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c. 
. 15109, tax, bal j, bal f, m, °17, 45c; f, 45¢c; 


, 45c 
F. P. 15240, tax, bal n, bal d, '16, bal j, f,’ 
$2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; I. F., 75¢ 
F. L. 15188, tax, mar, 17, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
R. F., 25c 
F. L. 7241, tax, mar, '17, 55c; f, — d f, 55c. 
F. L. 15047, tax, bal j, bal f, m. 17, $1.75; f, 
"17, $1.15; mr 


as tbe 


Sar PRSrr rent: 


$1.75; df, $1.75; L. F., 
R. R. H. & L. 15423, Ge 1 th 
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OWNEY'S 


Cocoa, Chocolate 


and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 


moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


standard, Dr. 


foods, 





For Your Children’s Sake 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
H. W. 
Wiley’s and the West- 
field Standards of pure 














. _ $1.15; d f, $1.15; 1. F., 
Gu. 12099, tar, mar, “i”, $4.48; i, $445! aE, 

S. M. W. 15457, tax, mar, °17, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
df, $1.55; I. F., 75c... 

P. L. 12648, tax, bal j, f, m, "17, $1; 1, $1; df, $1 





—_ tax, mar, ‘17, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 
“aa tax, mar, "17, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
U. L. 14190, tax, mar, '17, $2.67; f, $2.67; df, 
EE, in EN, TU. onc evecboescsc® 
G. M. 14319, tax, bal n, bal d, '16, bal j, ‘ ea? 
$12.60; f, $12.60; df, $12.60; R. F., , 
L. P. 14929, tax, feb, 17, 45c; f, i df, “ise: 
L. M. 14375, tax, feb, ‘17, $3.95; f, $3.95; df, 
$3.95 
P. B. W.1 
df, $3. 
I. &S. W.1 
f, $4.15; d f, 
oO. R. W. 
70c; I. 
A. T. R. 
F. L. 1512 
Sess sea, df, $5.90; I. F., $25; R.F.. 


Cc. & 1 tax, bal n, bal d, '16, aad. £, "22 
$1.55; f, $1.35; df, $1.55; R. F., 
le, Ill., tax, jan, = aa incl 


“df, 70c; I vial once St Oe. e Orie deo 
F. E. 15332, tax, bal j j, bal f, m, '17, $4.80; f, 

$4.80; d f, $4.80; I. F., $7.75............. 
A. H. J. tay oO. > tax, “feb, °17, $6.95; f, 

$6.95; d f, $6.95; I » $4.. B00. da:0 62 one 
o* 18301. tax, bal to m, "17, ‘$1.45; f, $1.45; 
F. L. 8769, tax, mar, '17, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c. 
G. H. 15039, tax, mar, '17, $2.55; f, $2.55; df, 


4 05 


39 OS 
1 35 


11 85 
12 30 
16 95 


50 


-*- no ww OH * 
3 


22 15 
24 85 


1 95 


9. 


10. L 


OR nk cache ince cds vecsewdcegee s¥ess 
Cc. L. U., Linton, Ind, tax, m, a, m, '17....... 
5 GS BE RRR rt 
A. W. 15148, tax, feb, °17, $14.35; f, $14.35; 

df, ea ee. aera, 
0. & G. W. W. 15821, Din teedeabeteqndsses 
L. W. I. U., tax, f, m, "17 Seevecsheddvcds dent 
B. &S. W. U., Get, Fas EF occcccccceperes> 
F. L. 15194, reimbursement of repudiated check 
C. M. W. 15287, tax, j, f, m, °17, $1.50; f, 

$1.50: bi £,. GLSO. .. - cccccccccesegsescces 
F. L. 15233, tax, bal j, pea m, ‘17, $2.73; f, 

$2.74; df, $2.73; I. B., 2Se. 2. cesses 
W.R. &R. W by A og tax, bal a, "16, bal j, bal f 

$s a, 17, $2.93; f , $2.93; d f, $2.92; 1. F., 
F. L. 15483, ne ay 17, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, 


$2.70; I. F., $13. 
H. S. 12347, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 16, bal j, 
bal f, m, "17, $3.10; f, $3.10; d f, 0 
N. Y. H. & L. 15461, tax, mar, ’17, 35e; f, 35¢; 
d f, 35c; I. F., 25c; sup, $1.50............. 
H. N. W. 10953, tax, ‘al m, ‘17, $4.18; f, 
Rng $4.18; I. F., $1.50; sup, $15..... 


14989, tax, mar, ’17, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 
S4e 


#9 
me 
a 
+ 
mE 8: | 


15465, tax, mar, ’17, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c; 

. F., $5.50; sup, $3.25 

. C., Buffalo and vee N Yj "2: aisles 
15137, tax, bal d, 

"17, $1.02; f, $1.02; d Pe $1 ‘Ol: = 


R. W. ge ty é ones m, a, 
"17, $7.20; f, $7.20; d f, $7.20; sup, 5c...... 
F. L.' 15404, tax, mar, 17, $1.30; rs 130; df, 
CE Es, Wag SO a 0 000 6h0004 054.482 en eso0 
F. L. ipoee tt, 8, "17, $8.20; f, $8.20; d f, 


DRE Meme, 


_ 


HO Pw mu 


aX 


. “Taedo, ta, bal 9. bal fm, 13, $2.30; f, 
$2.30; d f, $2.30; I. F., $3.75; sup, Pom 
F. L. 15034, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ‘17, $7.65; f, 
$7.65; df, $7.65; I. F., $8.75 


U. L. 13085, tax, mar, ’17, 50c; f, "50c; d f, 50c; 
F. L.. 15361, ¢ tax, mar, ‘17, $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, 
Cc. W. 15522, ‘sup pirbeeteces onetSvenggunsite 9% 
Be it, SO ncccoscevesescuscebaeetsas 
PB I Bf ensthtecs cckncskonndens ege6 
3 Gee o>. ¥- 14759, tax, mar, ‘17, 
i ED SES a Pays 
H. N. W. yeh » $4.70; f, $4.70 
ai. $4.70; i, ae. le oo 00439940 e00N8e88 
Cc. B. W. 15064, tax, mar, '17, $2.35; f, $2.35; 
d f, $2.35; I. F., 75c; sup, 4c a whnthiake dues 
G. W. 15164, tax, bal d, "16, bal j, m,°17, 80c; 
f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., MA ha n.0 6 04 Smee take 
Pee tax, f, m, "17, “$i.90; f, $1.90; df, 
DL thc ceautes<utbinbuadesse<sacatan’ 

& R. 10886, tax, mar, '17, $5; f, $5; d f, 


c. 

. R. L. 15205, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ’17, $1.70; 

t $1.70; df, "$i. 70; I. F., $1.50 
1 71, tax, bal j bal f, m, °17, $11.90; 

90; df, $11.90; I. F., $6.7 


yp 


8 
w 





f, $11 nid kheie ee 
W. G. S. 15433, tax, mar, "17, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80; I. ha NR 5 cic ccs veneeerdss 
es act rnétekatnay bine asses 
aa: ae A. Grand Junction, Colo, tax, f, m, a, 
T. & L. A., Breese, Ill, tax, m, a, m, "17..... 
C.F. Ga Jeanette, Pa, tax, dec, 16, A and 
Sr ee ae ee 
P. W. 15509, tax, apr, '17, $2.70; .70; 
d f, $2.70; I. F., $13.50 
L. P. 15452, tax, mar, 
d f, $1.20; I. F., $2.75 
U.N. C. 6939, tax, mar, "17, $12.65; 
i pets aks tcdscchcbndeesdamhas «es 
G. B. 14937, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 16, bal j, 
f, m, °17, $6.45; f, $6.45: d d f, $6.45; I. F., 
SR cok tanta ins a Rhats ade otek heen 4% 
Cc. L. U., Twin Falls, Idaho, sup............. 
F. L. 15364 "tax, maf, '17, 95e;¢, 95c: df, 9Se: 
1. F., $3. 13; OR ER AE PTs SERIAL 
T. &L.A., Fort , Iowa, tax, f, m, a, "17, 
$2.50; sup, Discus <éceéeabiavatdtabues 
F. L. 15107, oe mar, "17, $2.45; f, $2.45; 
d f, $2.45; by ESS ou dewbeede<stre ccs 
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PN AUwo nw 
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INDEPENDENT SALT C€O._ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


-24,TAYLOK Branch 


So. B A apy nch 
NEW YORK 549- pt, St. nyKLY 


WAREHOUSES 


= B’KLYN 
N Gowanus Canal 


TELEPHONE CALL 
Wallabout Canal 9, 55 W'mSBURG 


TeLePpHone CALL 
526 HAMILTON 














one tr- sees Branch TELEPHONE CALL 
A 
Telephones 3685 | aoa 136th ST. & MADISON AVE,- ‘Harlem River = 9409 Hancem 
3686 
10. F. L. 12696, tax, bal d, ‘16, bal i: ba m, 11. TN, od no06060000aseaseneses $78 90 
"17, $2.15; f, $2. 15; df, $2.15; » $1 283 . L. 15430, pe, mae 17, $25; f, $25; d f. 
ac i cuid cdcubecstiasceaatemane $8 20 » $85; De Wis MRMNs die.c.nes apeeseh saseessdes 200 00 
wu, 13130, tax, mar, 17, $2.45; f, $2.45; df, — 13015, as 16, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, em 
U. i. 11345, tax, mar, "17, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 138 T. . 13015, tax, n, d, '16, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, a 
err een © ee TT te lay bd, 
11. F.. EB. 15445, tax, mar, '17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, A 14831, tax, bal d, by bal j, bal f, m, 
de piagade-pendwetes oth iwsdnen oeneae ¢ 1 20 "17, $10.70; f, $10.70; d f, $1 ‘70; b. Be 
T. C., Eldorado, Ill, tax, feb, '16, to and incl Oe. at cae, had Bia staen Zhcdikgskan 32 35 
Ss Es a cR.5S 60. 00 093-046 000065000090 592 10 00 F. L. 14812, tax, bal d, ue, pal 5. . 17, $1.50 
T. & >. A.. Muscatine, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, "17 2 50 f, $1.50; df, $i 7 Sk ROS 475 
Se ee ok earner 72 F. of T. U., York, gg Pe ao 
W. G. S. = tax, mar, '17, $1.10; f, $1.10; reade ccaleden 0d¥400000064n 500004000000 3 00 
Ge, Ps cobdeecneeses sn buadeeebns enev 3 30 Chas Perry Taylor, Aberdeen, Wash, sup 1 50 
. &C. Me E. 14160, tax, mar, '17, 60c; f, 60c; T B Henry, -— News, Va, sup........ 5 00 
f° AR Neeeed poeeeppgetpnieee torts 1 80 EZ, Be, Gs Mi Cec ccc cence ccccssencesoest 26 
ee RN ee 10 00 G. P. L. isséi, a, mar, '17, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
F. & C. M. = 14329, tax, mar, "17, 55c; f, 55c; d f, $3.40; I. F., $2.25; on. ES titia ain cna 12 70 
GE Bn 0 coc bc cticvcegecigeccccgececsss 1 65 T. E. 15330, tax, mar, “1 = 1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
F. L. 14651, tax, mar, 17, $1.35; f, $1.35 $1.30; I. F., $1.7 . Uilss soaceeesgecee 10 65 
Te Pao or 4 05 F. E. ane x rg ie m, '17, $2.60; f, $2.60; 
Ww. G. S. L6908, ena, bal f, mn, 17, $3.25; f, d f, $2.60; I. F., $1.50; sup, 75c..........-- 10 0S 
soos at $3.25; Be Weep FOR e cb scesuseceses 10 50 F. L. fsooe ton . bal r e% bal j, bal f, m, 
G. M. G. & T. & F. Re 14377, tax, mar, "17, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1. 20; I. F., 25c; 
"17, $4.80; f, $ud0, Bikes pesdneceee 14 40 R. F., 25c; sup, $1.50. .......ceerseeeeces 5 60 
Cc. E. & S. A. A. 14919, tax, bal j, bal f, m, F. L. 12901, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, bal f, m, ‘17, 
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T. W “15459, tax, mar, '17, $2.85; f, $2.85; G. W. 15266, tax, mar, "17, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
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H.M , tax, bal f, m, °17, $7.15; f, $7.15 - Be, GE, 0 5:0 4000056404sn06NS4 eo oee ens ees 1 35 
CGF ere 21 45 A. W. 15018, tax, mar, '17, $2.37; f, $2.37; 
C- F. 15298, tan, mar. 17, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 1 50 Gf, 2.365 B. B., $2.78. 2 ov ccccccccoess 9 85 
G. W. 14367, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, f, °17, M. M. T. W. & H. 15117, tax, oar. "17, $9.15; 
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Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


c et, For old or new houses. We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we-have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


New Albany, Ind. 
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G. M. —- tax, bal d, 16, bal j, bal f, m, ’17, 
$12.95; f, $12.95; d f, $12.95; I. F., $2.50; 


R. F., $1. 
tr. B. Ww. > tax, bal d, '16, bal i; bal f, m, 
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Ss. W. 10519, tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, bal f, m, '17, 
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2412, tax, vie 16, bal j, bai f, m, 17, 
; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
1 tax, mar, "17, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 


2 
we 


L. C., Dunkirk, N Y, sup 

7 Prances i Isom, Portland, Oreg, sup 

794, tax, bal j sy £407: 
7; » $2.46; , $1.25; R. F., 


— tax, mar, "17, $14.65; f, $14.65; 
4.65; sup, 75c 
900, tax, mar, ‘17, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, 
aa. F., 50c; sup, $1.35 
997, tax, feb, Piz — f, 16c; d f, 16c; 
. F. $15.25; R. F,, $3; s 1.04 

. 1, tax, bai'd, "16, bal j, bal f, m, a, 
.85; f, $6.85; d f, $6.85; I. F., $1. 
O. 14605, tax, bal d, 16, bal. i, 
"17, $4.25; f, $4.25; d f, $4.25; 
te ” > Sup, 
‘ y vive ype ¥ 
m, ay, $9.67; f, $9.67; d f, $.68; 


50; R. F., 25c 
16, f, ie $1.05; f, 
- 15075, tax, ” feb, ot '95e; f, 95e; 


» $3.5 
ees tax, apr, '17, 27c; f, 27c; d f, 
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ee 
a: 
Ba pe Sg 


15393, tax, mar 
3, tax, m, a, ’17, "gi 40: f, $1.60; df, 


"16, bas 4, Ot &. me "17, 
. $2.45; df, $2.45; | Em 
76, tax, mar, ‘17, 1 cana i, $s: ‘df, 
4g -* 


90; df $6390 -LF., $13 
al j, bal i, m, ‘17, $1.75; f, 
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"1 
8, tax, bal f, m, ‘17, $1.75; f, $1.75; 
75; 2 


. F., $2 
3, tax, mar, '17, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 
, $1.60 
617, tax. mar, 17, $3.10; f, $3.10; d f, 
i7i2, tax, ‘mar, "17, $2.20; f, $2.20; a'f, 
222, tax, mar, 17, $1. 10; f, $1.10; d f, 


178, tax, bal d, '16, bel 5 Pals m, 
a0, de d f, $6.30; I. F., $3.50 
5 sup 
S. 13105, tax, = "16, bal j, f, ’ S.M. & T. W. ve tax, mar, '17, $1.57; 
es d f, $7.35... f, $1.57; df, $1.5 
15454, tax, mar, “17, 62c; f, 62c; E. W. 15137, tax, bat i, bal f ,"17, 8c; f, 9c; df, 
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8c 
> tax, bal j, bal f, m, "17, $5.20; Adolf Schneider, New York City, sup 
$5.20; I. F., $1; p, 8c 15468, tax, apr, '17, 25c; f, 25c; d f, 25c; 


0% S05; tax, spt, 17, $3.50: f, $3.50; 'L. F., $1.50 
$0; 1. F., $15.75 ae Tt 434, tax, mar, ’17, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 


mi. 
a 


23moo pf 
Brig 


HRORTS 


} 15300, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "17, $2.70; f, 
. 15043, tax, mar, '17, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 70; d f, $2.70; Ps $1.50 


1. & 10943, 

5333, tax, mar, '17, $2.10; f, $2.10; .10; f, $18.10; d f, us. 10;L. F., 

‘ 10128, tax, bal s, b =? bal n, bad O16, 
oes tax, mar, ’17, 50c; f, = 30e bal f, m, °17, $1. roi » $1.65; df, $1 65; 
, Rutland, ve. reimbursement on 182 tax, bai f, m, 
iated check z I. F., 
. 613, reimbursement on repudiated check . x 
15063, tax, mar, '17, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
; An mar, ‘17, $39.05; f. $39.05; \. j, bal f, m, ’17, 
+» $7.50; R. F., 


“df, $13.95; I. F., $7.50. A. W. 15027, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '17, $3.20; f, 
. L. 14634, tax, bal j, bal f, m, 17, $1.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I. F., 25c; sup, 4c 
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_ C. T. 15309, tax, m, a, '17, $13.20; f, $13.20; 
ai, $13.20; F. $5.25 
S. H. E 14716, sax, bat 4. “16, bal i, b 

i, $4.70; d f, $4.70; I 


ae ts 
17, 35e: f, 35c; d f, 


tax, bal d, "16, pe i om 
” $32. 03; 
i i. 50; sup, _ 
oa a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘16, 


O PP mm 
re 


es 
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23 


PPP 
Veet 


o Bal @ "16, eal ee m, °17, 
f, $2.5 55; 1. F., $2; R. F., 25c; 


ors 


$5; 1. F., $4.25; 
D. 1 6), tax, ‘pal Fig: 
95; f, $2.95; d f, $2.95; fe) 


a 
a 


aah 
oe* ’ 
# 


. 15081, su 
. 14881, 4 bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, a, 
ih $1.45; f, $1.45; d d f, $1.45; I. F., 25e; 
R. F., 25c; sup, 50c 
Dene Contts, Omaha, Nebr, sup 
, Peoria, Ill, sup 
. 14586, tax, m, ’ 


PP oyonn A gs 
ppracty 


15484, su 
P. 14045, tax, bal n, b 
"17, $15; f, $15; d f, $15; 1 
re 
>” Lee, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "17, 
ae oe 4, XO: R. F., $1.75.... 
oO, jf, m, 17 
in, Si ‘im,’ 
, tax, ‘Yd j,j, a, 8," 
5317, return of amt in epee. . 


ne: 


; df, $6.50; I 750 
, tax, bal f, “m, 17, $5; f, $5; df, 


, 16, bal j, f, 
1s 50: I. F., e.." 


18. F. L. 12709, tx. A ty hy te bal j, bal f, 
m, a, ‘17, 3.55; f, $13.55; d f, 313. 55; 
z, $13; R. = $2 
. 15289, tax, bal i, bal f, m, "ie $8.95; 
. rR gt it's. 
in 38.30 f, $8.30; d f, 


30; , $4.5 
* o W. 15342, = bal f, m, '17, $1.70; f, 
0; d f, $1.70; I. F., $2.25; sup, 4c 
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. 15536, I. F 

.R. H. & L. 15400, tax, pelt. ve & So 
"17, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; 1. F., $2.50 


$ 
14617, tax, feb, °17, $2; f, $2; df, $2; 
.. 75¢; sup, 85c 

P 14617, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, b 

+ f, $2.25; df, $2.25, I. F., $2.25: 


. 14167, tax, bal d, °16, bal j, bal f. m, a, 
$1.55; f, ‘$1.56; d f, $1.55; 1. F., $1; 
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. 10367, tax, mar, '17, $5.10; f, $5.10; d f, 


” iene. N H, sup 
15537, sup 
Hansen, Lewiston, Idaho, sup 
.. Mansfield, Ohio, sup 
— tax, mar, '17, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 
14388, tax, mar, '17, $i. 25; f, "$1 25; d4, 


. 15351, tax, mar, 17, $5.55; f, $5.55; df, 
. W. Shas tax, feb, '17, $1.45; f, 
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. 15190, wa k m, ‘17, $2.40; f, $2.40; 
A. 15144, tax, bal feb, 17, 10c; f, 10c; 
i 
. M. T. 15255, —, tT bal n, bal d, "16, 
j, f, m, "Ly, $5.68 $5.65; d f, 
Py 1.75; LS... 
> om f, m, '17, $5; f, $5; 
, tax, bal f, m, °17, *3 0, He $2.40; 


“0 24g P wm tm 
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«+ Westerville, Ill, tax, j, f, m, °17.. 
Ww. a, tax, ol G Mee bal 3, bal‘ 

7, $6.90; $6.90; , $6.90; 

nh G1 50 

.. Wilburton, Okla, tax, i. f, m,’ 
. & A. — tax, mar, ‘17, $1.20; f. 
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f, $1 
. W. 14791, tax, mar, '17, 70c; f, 70c; 
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5526, I. F 
wa tax, mar, '17, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c.. 
Utah, tax, jan, to and incl 
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Se 


eC, 
is208, tax, 130)" bal f, m, '17, $31.50; f, 


1.50; df, $31 
. 14374, tax, ae 4 bal j, bal f, m,’ 
', "fv 70; I. F., $5.20; 


; f, $7.70; 


a 5 50; op +s 
P. B. P W. of N. A., tax, apr, 17... 
L. iise7, reimbursement "on *repudiated 
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19 %¢ S. 15356,"tax, m, a, ’17 + Serf, Se; d f, 5c; 
, $1.25; sup, 4c.. ER Oe 
Ss. ¥. 7 & L.’ 15392, tax, mar, ’17 , 68c; f, 69c; 

d f, 68c; I. F., $3.50 
F. L. onde. “tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, °17, 
Zi. 10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 25c; sup, 


Adolf Schneider, N Y city, sup. 
Frank Musso, Roslyn, Wash, ‘sup... . 
A. W. W. P. A., tax, o, n, d, BOBS e's 


- W. 15539, sup. ‘ 
15539, I. F., $14; sup, $1.50.... 
“&C.L.U. of A. tax, mar, 17 
. A., tax, f, m, a, "17 ; 


os ene 
4 ; 


“17, 7S; ‘f, 7Se; ‘df, 75c 
36, tax, bal f. m, a, "17, 89c; f, 
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epnec nner spear 
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1. 
. 14139, tax, mar, 17, $1. 20; f, $1. 20; 
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a 
ae 

2 


- Youkers, N Y, tax, j, f, m, °17 
Marceline, Mo, tax, mar, to and incl 


Bre, 


Sly 


be 1 Okla, tax, pov, '16, to and 
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OP? 
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pe pee 
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, New Athens, Ill, tax, a, m, j, 17. 
., La Salle, Ill, tax, j, f, m "17 
8, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "17, 90c; f, 90c; 


&, 
ens 
pet 


Peay 10; 


F. 
c. 
Cc. 
z. 
‘ae 
F. 
F. 
Ss. 
F. 


17, $1.60; f, 


Fohwech: 


"17, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
» 17, $1.20; f, $1. = 


ES 
na? 


-» $2.25; sup, 50c. 
15, tax, “apr, 17, $3: f, $3; 
ae tax, bal n, bal d, '16, 
.é $1.45; df, $1.45; R. F., 


- Harrisburg, Ill, tax, july, 
june, '17 ‘ 
. C., Richmond, Cal, tax, j, f, m, ’17 
tax, bal d, ’16, bal j, bal f, m, ‘17, 
, $2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., mee 
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75, tax, mar, 17, $1.62; f, $1.62; df, 


2 
a 


S. P. P. U. of N.A., tax, f, m, a, "17 
tax, mar, ’17 

"the U. B. W.., tax, apr, ’ 

515, 1. F 


Pp ay A tg CHS 
i Cs tae So ot 
regaeec eae: 
nese 


eV. 
7, tax, f, m, 


5198, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '17, 88c; f, 89c; 
iI. F., 25¢ 


get 8 


15 > 
slS345, tax, bal j, b bal f, m, *17, ‘$15. 25; f, 
25; d f, $15.25; I. -25 

"11948, tax, feb, 17, 
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A. "A. 13188, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, 
. 17, $3.55; f, $3.55; d f, $3.55; 


14379. tax, bal d, 16, bal ji, bai f, m, a, 
tL —soeapeade d f, $1.04; I. F., 50c; 
R 


"$1.40; 
Cc. 'T. 15277, tax, EE, 17, 30e; f, 30c; df, 


30c 
N. W. 15200, tax, feb, 
$2.25; I. F., $3.50; su uD, 5, 
E. 14742, tax, bal j, f A "17, $3.30; f, $3.30; 
d f, $3.30; I. F., $1.75; R. F., 50c; sup, $1. 
. 15478, tax, mar, 17, $3.25: f, ‘$3.05: df, 
1.25; I. F., $16.25; sup, $1.50 ; 
14061, tax, bal i, bal f, m, *17, 
25; df, $4.25; I. F., $18; sup, $1.99. 
. 12985, tax, ala. 16, bal j, bal f, m, 
om f, $25.05; d f, $25.05; I. F., $28.75: 
$3. 50; sup, $2.10 

Tani, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, a, 
1, $5.79; f, $5.79; d f, $5.78; I. F., $1.75; 
4 $1; sup, 25c. 

. 15441; tax, mar, 17, $3.40; f, $3.40; df, 
40; I. F., $8.50 

. 8217, tax, jan, ’17, 55c; f, 55e; d f, 55c. 

. 14674, tax, bal j, bal f. bal m, bal a, bal 
bp ae ee pees: f, $4.89; d f, $4.88; I. F., 


-L. 15545, o~ 
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General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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. L. 15545, L. F. 

. 15546, sup. 

. 15547, sup 

. 15547, 1. F 

. 15195, tax, mar, '17, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 


ay 
wy we 
IA g Bue. 


. 14773, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '17, 70c; f, 70c; 
70c¢ 


11587, tax, mar,’ 

“Is:  & F., 50c 

. U., Mahonoy cy, oa tax, j, f, m, "17. 

. 12846, tax, mar, , 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
. 15060, tax, apr, 47 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
. 15377, tax, mar, 17, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
. 13015, tax, jan, '17, 65c; f, 5c; df, 65c. 

. 15467, I. F 

0.C. T. C., Santa Ana, Cal, tax, d, 16, j, f, '17 
Indiana S. F. of L., tax, jan, '17, to and incl 


Sr 


OmAZonN by 
neeeer 


New ae S. F. of L., tax, jan, to and 
incl dec, 
oO. & G. W. W. 15525, sup 
A. W. 15081, tax, bal j, on m, '17, $6.20; f, 
$6.20; d f, $6.20; I. F., 
S. P. 8302, tax, mar, "17, "So: f, $2; df, $2; 
sup, 85c 
A. L. 14817, tax, bal j, bal f, me °D. $5.50; f, 
$5.50; d f, $5.50; I. F., $2.7 
T. C., Enid, Okla, tax, jan, 7, to and incl 
june, ’17.. 
A. W. 15183, ‘tax, bal d, Mog bal f, m, ’ 
f, 40c; df, 
A. L. 14816, tag, ” feb, *17, “$2. 75; f, $2.75; df, 
x 75; 1. F., 
. 14800, tax, al & m, 17, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
$1.85; I. F., 50c; sup, 4c 


«15303. ow: feb, '17, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
i. J. & E. O. 14936, tax, mar, '17, $7.05; 
7.05; df, $7.05; I. F., $3.75.. 

. H.W. 14996, tax, bal d, *16, bal i bal 
, 17, $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, $3.05; R. F. 


° , "16, bal j, bal f, 1 
pa 4s; f, ‘$9.45; d f, $9.45; I. F., $2; R 
B. M. 7546, tax, mar, '17, $3.35; f, $3.35; d f, 
v.38; I. F., $2 
15480, to, a, ‘17, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 
80; 5, Bs 
 - Til, tax, m, a, m, "17 
oes tax, j, f, m, 14 
12719, tax, apr, 


nox Fg 8 


,1.F 

. . 14714, tax, bal d, '16, Sis 
f 17, $6.05; 1, $6.05; d f, $6.05; 

#2: R. F., 

. L. 14914, = bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, '17, 
fn ~ f, $14.40; df, $14.40; I. F., $2.25; 


yj 


pS 568, tax, mar, '17, $1.75; f, $1.75; 

F. E. 14632, tax, bal n, bal d, '16, bal j, f, ’17, 
$155.60; f, $155.60; af, $155.60; R. F., $19 

. 15306, tax, bal feb, '17, 33c; f, 34c; df, 


G. W. 15266, su 
C. & 8. W. 10188, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, 
"17, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; R. F., 50c; 


Ne ee ee Rw 
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oo 


on 9 2 


BO mM ae Zol 


ho ote: m, a,’ , 
of A., tax, mar, ’ 


ov 


cap Sees 


» Tre Faribault, Minn, sup 
. 15549, sup 

. 15549, tax, Ley "17, $5.35; f, $5.35; df, 
35; 1. F., 75 

of P. E., 

$ Castelline. Buffalo, N Y, sup 
U., Johnstowm and net Pa, tax, 
16, to and incl may, 

. of L., Columbus, Ohio, tax, nov, ’ 
and incl apr, "17 


haley 44 talal- etal 


PP» 
panty 


.. A., Alton, Ill, tax, j, f, m, 

. U., Iowa City, Iowa, tax, a 17, to and 
cl june, ‘17 

F. of L., tax, jan, '17, to and incl dec, 


pe 


J he 


. U., Easton, Pa, tax, j, f, m, °17......... 
* 14832. LF 
12953, nee a "17, $5.55; f, $5.55; df, 
$5.55; LF 
0. & G. W. S. “Isivy, ia, mar, ’17, $2.90; f, 
$2.90; d f, $2.90; I 
3 M. E. 15469, “tax, mar, "17, 35c; f, 35c; 
. Sse . 
. 15479, tax, ‘mar, 17,  95c; f, 9Se; d f, 95¢ 
. & O. E. 14965, tax, bal j, bal f a_i, 
l;df $1 
-; Indianapolis, Tn Ind, tax, d, "16, if, : 


| 
=f 
grr 
~~ 


BCH YO 
area SP 
hm 


~*" 
N 


roy A U.. Asheville, N C, tax, jan, to and incl 
june, °17 
“ 11643, tax, mar, 17, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, 
1.05 
F. L. 12924, tax, bal d, 16, bal j, bal f, m, 17, 
es f, $5.45; df $5.45; I. F., $1.50; 
$i; Di Mine cbireohheccnecate stat 
* 15550, sup 
. BE. 15551, + op 


‘ A $3.20. 
F. L. 14696, tax, bal m, a, 17, $i. 10; f, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; I. F., $1; sup, 25 
F. L. 15511, L. F., $5.75; sup, $3.7 
‘ f,m, a, m, ‘7 $17.10; f, 


. L. U., Chester, Pa, tax, d, '16, j 

.F. of P. O. c.. Washington, D é, telephone 
service for mar, '17 

L. A., Ottumwa, Iowa, tax, jan, to and 
1 june, '17 
. C., Greenville, S C, tax, m, a, m, 

. U., we St Louis, ‘Tl, tax, jan, to and 


= Mibwoaibes, Wis, tax, dec, '16, to and 


Lafayette, Ind, tax, 
8705, tax, jan, ’17, $113}; "7 $11 96; df, 
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or Write Home Office 


Home Office: BALTIMORE 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


i up 
C. F. E. 15314, tax, bal d, '16, bal j, bal f, m, 
"17, $14.25; f, $14.25; d f, $14.25; 


I. U. of P. R. etc, sup 

Cc. S. & B. P. W. 9605, sup 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions, Am Fep 
Advertisements, Am Fgep 
Premiums on bonds 


$113,026 7: 


EXPENSES 


. Rent for apr, "17, Frank Morrison, trustee. 

Organizing expenses: A Marks, $42.62; “H 
Frayne, $166.06; R Whennen, $38. 82; J 
Olchon, _— H Streifler, $67.29; TH 
Flynn, $58.70 

as a expenses (I-c assess to O. W. W.), 


Organizing expenses: J W Vance, $30.70; 
J M Richie, $48.35; H L Eichelberger, 
$75.81; E T Flood, $75. 12; J A Fiett, 
ay Lé E Roach, r P F Duff 
$60.87; A Goode, $37.96 

Organizing ex expenses (I-c assess to O. W. W.), 

a of overpayment of initiation fee, L. P. 

, Elbert wae my 

Strike benefits to I. “W. 14978, for “4 days 
ending mar 24, '17, vob H Bunnell, woes 

. Organizing expenses: Peter Smith, $20; 
Smith, $20 

, Office employe, week ending mar 31, 
"17 (vacation), D L maven d 
. Legislative expenses, J M 
Organizing expenses: B “L “Nutting, $20; L 
Heaffely, $45 70 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Katherine Carey 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $73.50; Edw 
Cunningham, $82; Cal Wyatt, aes = ra 
Collins, $62.50; S Cupinski, $49.70; F H 
McCarthy, $58.1 . 

Organizing ex -c assess to O. W. : 
J Minsze i, $38. Ses M Kelleher, $37 os 

. Organizing expenses: A Wilson, $47.05; 

Smith, $46.30; P J Smith, $72.41; 
Brown, $51. 19; C P Taylor, $74.96; 
Dale, $33.50; RE Peabody, $95.55 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53. 50; AE 
Holder, $57 

Strike benefits to F. L. 14967 for third week 
ending mar 26, '17, Juan Pasadas, treas. 

Printing weekly news letter for week ending 
apr 7, '17, Washington Herald 

© “or on ea eg A — sent in by 

L. 15191, Riggs Natl B 
Bonk charges on repudiated ‘check sent in by 
O. F. W. 15387, Riggs Natl Bank 

Legisla tive expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, Sam! Atkins 

Strike benefits to I. B. W. 14978 for third 
week ending apr 7, ‘17, John Bunnell, treas 

. In payment of floral design for funeral of 

‘thomas F Tracy, F H Kramer 

Refund of ey of supplies, G. M. 

14319, Frank 


y 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr et 


17: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; 
Manning, ;L 
$26; i days) D L Bradley, 

2.53; I M Lauber, 
ong rite A E Hawkins, $18; 
$22.60; R S Thomas, $16; M Webster, $25: 
Ss Lankford $29. 98; F K Carr, 7CR 
Brenem: $20 ; W von Ezdorf, 
Connell, agi. 17; EC aout, 5 

$20; E J tT # $17; 


50;H a Ruebsam, $18; E Hart, 
$13; Yk Méanaing. $13; V L Young, $17; iLB 
Chamberlain, $13; A E Rush, $13; E B 


$13; S M Warren, jr, $21.07; B 
Manuel, $12; B E Gorman, $16.82; R M 
Purcell, $18; A Garvey, $17.90; C R Adams, 
$20.04; L H Nielsen, $16.85; R W Clark, 
= 07; RM Schwier, $15.65; ‘J McDonnell, 
$12; M H Carroll, $15; E L Lyles, $18.39; 
WL Whitney, $16.67; J C Gardiner, $10; 
week ending apr 14, 17 (vacation), W von 
Ezdorf, $ 


Organizing expenses: J E Smith, $44.50; S 
glesias, $65.30 


9. Organizing expenses Goode, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Marks, $38.28; Wm Acollinn $46.90: Yr H 
en, 556.053 P F Duffy, $66.16; J Olchon, 
$60. as: T Flood, $54.25; L Heaffely, 
$46.50 L Eichelberger, $54.50; Cal 
Wyatt, $44.07; H Streifler, $65.86; P J 
Smith, $64.41; W Vance, $29.75; H 
Frayne, $125.50; J M Richie, $48.17 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
M P Scully, $63.35; M P Scully, $65.14; 
H F Hilfers, $57.30; J Minszewski, $40.58 


. ——_ expenses, J Murray 


week ending apr 7,°17, F C Thorne. . 
Organizing expenses: P H Fitzgerald, $19. 10; 
F H McCarthy, $87.12; J A Filett, we. 85; 
Edw Cunningham, $7 75.65 
ae expenses (l-c assess to O. W. Ww), 


Organizing expenses, S Cupinski 

Stamps: 1,000 I-c, $10; 2,000 2-c, 00 
3-c, $9; 500 4-c, $20; 300 5-c, $15; 300 6-c, 
$18; 300 7-c, $21; P O dept 

Printing 5,000 rules ‘governing the union label, 
$25; 3,000 labor press and corrections, 
$54; 20,000 organizer reports, $90; folding 
organizer reports, $9; 4,000 list of organizers, 
$135; 4,000 list of organizations, $160; 
25,000 gummed labels (250 pads), $31.25; 
Trades Unionist 

Stamps, 10,000 1-c, P O dept. 

Organizing expenses: R Peabody, $62 =; 

O Young, $66.50; 2 Whennen, ie 

R Whennen, $8.35; J E Roach, $85.82 

Salary, office employe, weeks ending apr 14-21, 
"17, two weeks vacation, H H Ruebsam. 

Organizing expenses: J L Pauley, $12.70; cP 
Taylor, $67.35; J B Dale, $35; Chas Mac- 
Gowan, $20; Chas MacGowan, $ 0 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Salary, week ending apr 14, » F C Thorne. . 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Expressage, Adams Express co 

Newspapers and magazines, Adams News 


Depot 

Eleven G O chairs, P J Nee co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

21,480 membership books, A Zicht] & co 

1 copy of Washington Star from oct L "16, 
to july 1, ’17 (2122 First st ow), R. K. 
Whitfor 

2 — eich silk fiber, Mathers-Lamm Paper 


Rental of 125 B W — Julius Lansburg 
Furniture & 
Reporting conference + representatives of the 
re and intl ote unions of America, mar 
"17, Smith & H 
mm % boxes, P G Zier 
lapiative eupanem, A E Holder 
y, office employes, week ending apr 14, 
"17: J Kell 5; R L Guard, : F 
a $30: L A Sterne, $26; J E ~- 
Bradley, $18; FL Faber, $18.55 
f M Lauber, $19: W H Howlin, $25; A E 
Hawkins, $18; G A Boswell, $22.60; R S 
tose ee M Webster, $25; S Lankford, 
29.98; Carr, 6; R_ Breneman, 
22.85; M M Connell, $22.50; E C Howard, 


» $20.14; A Garvey, $16; C R Adams, 
+ L H Nielson, $21.38; R W Clark, 
1.21; : M Schwier, $18; J] McDonnell, 
2; M H Carroll, $15; E L Lyles, $24.02; 
L Whitney, $26.94; j C Gardiner, $14.68 


Sens &8SSR § 


So 
wn 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Strike benefits *. F: L. 14967, for fourth week 
ending apr 2 , Juan Pasadas, treas. . 
Strike benefits -_ I. B. W. 14978, for fourth 

week ending apr 14, ‘17, John Bunnell, 


Organizing expenses: A Wilson, $59.96; J E 
Smith, $4640 

Organizing yn (l-e assess to O. W. W. ). 
M Kelleher.... 

Salary, office employe, week cntes « apr 21, 
‘17 (vacation), M Webster : 

Moving boxes, A J Mayer 

Printing weekly news letter of week ending 
apr 14, '17, Washington Herald. 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to Oo. W. W. ), 

Carey..... 

Organizing expenses: s Iglesias $57.65; ‘RT 
Sims, $24; J G Brown, $49.77 

Carbon paper, L J Cowie & co 

Postage on Am Fp, P O dept.. 

Balance of ‘ie office employes, week end- 
ing apr 14, H H Ruebsam 

Transcript of damion on resolution 47, Balti- 
more Convention, A F of L, M B East. 

83 rolls 10-inch Regal manila ee and 28 
rolls 6-inch paper, Smith Dixon co. ; 

Hauling, John Hutchinson 

1 steel cabinet, Harris & Ewing 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Ribbons, impression pads, blanking out 
plates, new “Z” plates, dies and white tabs, 
Stickney & Montague.. 

Telegrams, Western Union ‘Telegraph co. ‘ 

10 rolls of paper, $12.50; 1 mimeo stencil 
(No. 860), $3.50; 1 can No 764 mimeo ink, 
$3; 1 bottle varnish, 20c; 1 bottle dermox. 
25c:; 1 No 860 stencil, $3.50; 500 (9}x12}) 
clasp envelopes, $6.73; 2,000 (6}x24) envei- 
opes, $5.16; 1 box No 860 stencil, $3.50; 
1 can No 764 ink, $3; 1 bottle dermox, 25c; 
10,000 canary whiting, $10; 52 reams ung 
onliwon skin paper, $41.08; 50 Ibs (60 
spec) twine, $10; 30 Ibs (24 D T) twine, 
46.75; 2 balls 3 p m twine, $3.36; 1 qr 
No 860 stencil, $3.50; 5 bundles (25) pulp 
paper, $12.50; 35,000 Niagara brass clips, 
$35; 1 roll (36—50) paper and | roll (24—50) 
Kraft paper, $7.92; R P AndreWs Paper co. 

Commission on  joeeenes contracts for the 
month of feb, '17. 

Organizing expenses: “L B Travers, $20; PF 
Duffy, $62.26; H Frayne, $121.70; A 
Marks, $35.22: Wm Collins, $46.30; E T 
Flood, $53.80; F H McCarthy, $70.46; J A 
Flett, $58.50; H Streifler, $76.76; T H 
Flynn, $72.22; J Olchon, $55.82; H L 
Eichelberger, $62.36; J E Roach, 57; 
A Goode, $42.40; L Heaffely, $49.05 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
H Sullivan, $20; J Minszewski, $49.24; H F 
Hilfers, $57.7 77 

Legislative expenses, J Murr: rray 

= expenses: J J Dillon, $20; L Keller, 

20 


Organizing tag (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
Kelleher, $37.50; M P Scully, $63.76; 
K Carey, $20 
Organizing expenses: S Cupinski, pa. 80; Jw 
Vance, $27.45; J M Richie, $39. 
} doz special inked typewriter _ hl $3; , 
doz stenographers note books, $4.50; 
Underwood purple record ribbon, 50c; 
bottles mucilage, $3; 1 bottle paste, $3; 
bottle red ink, $2; 3 sponge cups, 45c; 
telephone arms, $12; 1 ink eradicator, 25e; 
2 office knives, $2; 4 gr erasers $2.25; 
1 boxwood ruler, 65c; ea boxes paper fas- 
teners, 60c; 1 whiskbroom, 35c; 1 gr pens, 
$1; 4 reams Golden rod, $4; 4 bottles stamp 
pad ink, $1.40; 1 blotter pad, 85c; 1 doz 
bottles ink, $11. '50; 2,000 special cut blotters, 
$6.25; 1 box pens, $1; 4 boxes blue pencils, 
$4; 9 boxes pencils, $4.50; 2 doz pads, 
$3; 6 eye shades, $1.50; 6 ink eradicators, 
$1.50; 1 package carbon, $1.50; 3 stub hold- 
ers, 75c; 2 rubber stamps, 50c; 1 invoice 
book, $5.25; 500 faint ry cards, $2.60; 
000 paraffin paper, $4.50; urple copy- 
ing ribbon, 65c; 6 doz ~#. ders, $2.25; 
1 box thumb tacks, 35c; Typewriter & Office 
Supply co 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick 
Organizing expenses: Edw Cunningham, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


$78.45; C P Taylor, $83.02; R E Peabody, 
oy 25; P J Smith, $61.92; D Kreyling, 


Sem Morrison's dues to Washington Chamber 
of Commerce to july 1, 17, Ralph W Lee. 
Stampe: 1,000 1-c, $10; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 
3-c, $9; 500 4-c, $20; 300 5-c, $15; 300 6-c, 
$18; 300 7-c, $21; P O dept 

Strike benefits to F. L. 14967 for fifth week 
ending apr 9, '17, Juan Pasadas, treas. 

Strike benefits to F. L. 14967 for sixth week 
ending apr 19, '17, Juan Pasadas, treas. 

Strike benefits to F. L. 14949, for first week 
ending apr + "17,"Hugh Frayne... .. 

Legislative, J P Egan 

Salary week ending apr 21, 17, F C Thorne. 

Co) yright registration “list of organizations,”’ 

; Government fee, $1; H H Bryne..... 

Printing weekly news letter for week whepne 
apr 21, '17, Washington Herald. . 

Organizing expenses, C W Doyle...... 
lary, office employes, week ending apr 21, 
"17: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, 30; L A Sterne, $26: J E Giles, 
$26; DL Bradiey. £18: FL Faber, $25.10; 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; AE 
Hawkins, $18.59; R S Thomas, $19:99; 
Lankford, . 98; F K Carr, 


"$20 E J Tracy. $17; 'H = ace, 
-G P cael, $18; MJ Sugrue, res 
M a Ford, $21; M M Coates, . 
L von Kreuter, $14; J McDonald, $18.04: 
E R Illingworth, $20.80; E Hart, $14.55: 
F A Manning, $14.86; V L Young, $20.20; 
L P Chamberlain, $13; A E Rush, $13: 
E B Kane, $13; S M Warren, jr, $27.31; 
B Manuel, $12; B Gorman, $18.86: 
R M Purcell, $19. 92; A Garvey, $22.08; 
C R Adams, $18: L H Nielson, $22; R W 
Clark, $23.57; R M Schwier, $18; 2 McDon- 
nell, $13.71; MH Carroll, Fw E L Lyles, 
$26.43; W L Whitney, $24.66 
Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $43.12; J 
Smith, $46.30; A eee. $49.50; J B ‘Dale, 
$36;C O Young, $61.7 
Moving boxes, Frank “Kensedy 
Moving boxes, P C Z 
Strike benefits to I. B. wW. 14978, for fifth week 
ending apr 21, '17, John Bunnell, treas. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. . . 
Organizing expenses: J M Meyers, ‘$9. 80; 
J G Brown, $51.32 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
25 Ibs of rubber bands, Interlake Rubber co. . 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 
Expressage, Adams Express co 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express 
Orgarlizing expenses: T O Groves, $6; J L 
Pauley, $20 
Organizing expenses: P J Smith, $61.68; F H 
McCarthy, $59.23; A Marks, $35.82; H 
Streifler, $79.05; E T Flood, $64.45; Wm 
Collins, $46.70; H Frayne, apts 30; 2 
Olchon, $57.50; J W Vance, $35.90 
Duffy, $58.50;'H L Eichelberger, $60.80; 
T H Flynn, $87.75; A Goode, $37.95 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
H Sullivan 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
C. L. U., Ridgeway, Pa, Riggs Natl Bank. . 
Organizing expenses, J E Roach 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
H F Hi . 
Organizin: L B Travers, 
L Heaffely,. 347.05 ‘05: S Iglesias, $53.85; R E 
Peabody, $94.30; J A Flett, $58.90; J M 
Richie, $39.14; Cal Wyatt, $47.47 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.): 
J Mimszewski, $46.52; M P Scully, $67; 
M Kelleher, $36. 50. 


Refund of overpayment of supplies, F. L. 
14781, C C Dane 


S355, OR * Faylor, $78.30 
Organizing expenses ( -c assess to O. W. W.), 





27. 


28. 


30. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Fee, m 0, 90c; newspapers and magazines, $3.37; 
hauling and drayage, $6.40; matches, 40c; 
alcohol, $1.20; messenger service, 70c; disin- 
fectant, 65c; Congressional Record, $2.61; 
freight and expressage, $5.79; glasses, 30c; 
car tickets, $15.50; J E Giles 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
F of L, Yonkers, N Y, Riggs Natl Bank. 

Expenses attending E C meeting at Washing- 
ton, D C, Wm Green 

Organizing expenses: J E Smith, $46.30; J G 
Brown, $55.55; J B Dale, $38; C O Young, 
$65; 'T J Greer, $20 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Organizing expenses, W Shurtleff 

Printing ico 2 news — | week ending apr 
28, °17, Washington H 

Salary, week ending apr B 

Salary, office employes, ~ endin, 

"17: J Kell 5; R L Guard, 

Manning, $30: L A ra 326: JE 

$26; F L Faber, $24.65 M Lauber, TF 
W H Howlin, $25; A E Menken $21.44; 
GA Boswell, $21 65; RS Thomas, $17.52; 


= Webster, $25; S Lankford, $29.98; F K - 


$16; C R Breneman, $26.67; W von 
Rodectt $18.64; M M Connell, $22. 29; EC 
Howard, $19.74; S B Woolls, $23.81; & Z 
Tracy, $29.65; HK Myers, $18.64; 
Boswell, $18; M J Sugrue, $17;M R Ford, 


F A Manning, $13; V L Young, $17; 
Chamberlain, $13; A E Rush, $13; E B 
Kane, $15.50; S M Warren, jr, $28.56; BE 
Gorman, $21.43; R M Purcell, $17.47: A 
Garvey, $16.85; (4 days);;C R Adams, $12; 
LH Nielsen, $18.56; R W Clark, $21.21; 
R M Schwier, $18; J McDonnell, $12; M H 
Carroll, $15; E L Lyles, $26.78; W L Whit- 
ney, $23.16; J C Gardiner, $11; (may 5, 
"17, vacation), M Webster, $25. 
Salary, office employe, week ending apr 28, 
"17, B Manuel 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Washington, 
: J B Lennon, $193.80; James Duncan, 
$149.80; J O'Connell, $56; J R Alpine, 
$173; Frank Duffy, $184.21; J F Valentine, 
$172; Frank Morrison, secy, $14. 
1 months salary Saml Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, secy, $416.66 
Expenses for the month of apr, ’17, Saml 
Organizing expenses, J W Van 
Strike benefits to I. B. W. 14978, ‘for sixth week 
ending apr 2§ ‘17, John Bunnell, treas. 
Organizing expenses, Frank Milhollan 
Organizing expenses: A E Holder, 
Wilson, $47.40 
Refund of overpayment of supplies, 
15390, Harry Thompson. . . 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Agnes M: 
Organizing expenses, 
Personal tax of A 
30, '17, Collec 
st expenses: . 
$68.02; T H Flynn, 
Pp ? Duly, $62 $62.71; L B Travers, $20.60: 
J A Flett, $59.55; Hi Streifler, $66.98; E T 
Flood, $66.68; H L Eichelberger, $54.60; 
J Olchon, $29.40; J E Roach, $69.25; 
J M Richie, $38.30 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
E M Rankin, $40; M A Faber, $40; H F 
Hilfers, $4. 35; K Carey, $20; J Minszew- 
ski, $38.10 


ere ‘A 


W O'Rourke 
of L, for year ending june 
f eo DC 

A Goode, 


envelopes, P O dept 
Postage on Am Fgp, P O dept 
Premium on bonds for the month of apr, ’1 
Natl Surety co 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
— 


ag eapanee (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
H T Sullivan 
Organizing penses: S Cupinski, 
S Iglesias, $62.60; L Heaffely, $72.95 
Commission on advertising contracts for the 
month of mar, '17 


$28,890 94 


RECAPITULATION 
Cash balance on hand March 31, 1917.......... 
Receipts for the month of April, 1917............ 
Total Ve 
Expenses for the month of April, 1917... 
Cash balance on hand April 30, 1917 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


. $84,124 18 

28,902 56 
$113, 026 74 
28,890 94 


- $84.1. 135 8 80 
$2,495 97 


"$84, 135 | “80 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund April 30, 1917... 
On account of office building loan from 
defense fund 
Less two refunds to defense fund on loan 
for office building 


$81,639 83 
. $50,000 00 


5,000 00 
45,000 00 

1917, including 
$126,639 83 
2,495 97 


. $129, 135 80 


Balance of defense fund April 30, 
loan 

In general fund... 

Balance on hand April 30, 1917, 29,135 80 


Cash balance on hand April 30, 1917 . $84,135 80 
On account of office building loan from defense fund _ 45,000 00 


ination loan. 


FRA NK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 








P. J. NEE CO. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS 
743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets N. W. 
CASH OR CREDIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 











CITY WATER SERVICE 
is possible with a 
“Eureka” Water Supply System 


Write for catalog ‘‘AF” which tells how water 
is taken from any source of supply 
and delivered where desired. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Company 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 














YORK SAFE 2 LOCK COMPANY 


Safes and Vaults 


York, Penna. 














AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Tank Shipbuilding 
Corporation 


Works: Office: 
Newburgh, N. Y. 120 Broadway 
New York City 


Atlantic Fruit Company 


Pier 26, E. R., New York 


Direct Freight Sailings 
to Jamaica, B.W. I. 








ile Day, Broad 6148 
Telephone Calls . South 2871 
Night { Hamilton 416 


Stanwood Towing Co. 


General Towing 
17 State Street 
New York 


Wm. J. Conway, President 
James G. Conway, Secretary-Treasurer 





Caribbean Shipping 
Co., Ltd. 


Steamship Agents and 
Brokers 


ww 
47 STATE STREET 





- 





. Lloyd Brazileiro 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
of Neutral Steamers 


Between New York and Brazilian Ports 


APPLY TO 


J.J. SLECHTA 
General Agent, 17 State Street 
New York City 








Sanderson & Son 
Agents 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company : 
The Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company 
WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 
WILSON LINE—NEW YORK to HULL 


26 Broadway, - -° NEW YORK 








ROBINS DRY DOCK AND REPAIR COMPANY 


ERIE BASIN DRY DOCKS 


Steamship Repairing a Specialty 


Works: Erie Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 572 Hamilton 


New York Office: 15 Whitehall Street 
Tel. 5600 Broad 
Cable address: “Robin, N. Y.” 








M. E. KINSLEY 


STEAMSHIP AGENT & SHIP BROKER 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
N.Y. 

















